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The Life of Robert Nelson, Esq. 


Rosert Newson, generally and most justly distinguished by the 
appellation of the “pious N«lson,” was born June 22, 1656, in 

ondon, where his father was an eminent Turkey merchant, but did 
Mot live long to enjoy the happiness of this son, whom, at his death, 
he left an infant two years old, with a handsome fortune, committing 
‘dim to the care of his mother and her brother, Sir Gabriel Roberts. 
This gentleman, who was also a ‘lurkey merchant, soon became 


fextremely fond of his nephew, who in a few years discovered an 


fexcellent understanding, enlivened with a sprightly genius, which, 


\being seen in a very handsome person, was still made more engaging 


iby the singular sweetness of his temper. At a proper age he was 


‘sent to St. Paul’s school; but, after some time epent there, was 
‘taken home out of fondness by his mother, who, being seated at 
Dryfield, near Cirencester, in Gloucestershire, procured the Jeara- 
ied Mr. afterwards Bishop Bull, to instruct him at her owa house; 
jafter which he was sent to Trinity College, Cambridge. All those 


endearing qualities which disclosed themselves early in his youth 
tipened into the most amiable character in his manhood. From be- 
ing the hope and darling of his family, he soon became the delight 
of all the serious and thinking part of the world. As business or 
other occasions frequently called him to London, it was not long 
hefore he came to he known to Dr. Tillotson, with whom his uacle, 
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Z Life of Robert Nelson, Esq. 


; ‘had li 
Sir Gabriel Roberis, was intimately acquainted. A congenial worth ip viii 


Mr. Nelson presently obtained him a principat place in the friendship comin 
of that great man, whicl: death alone dissolved. In 1680 Mr. Nel.§ ed the 
son was chosen Fellow of the Royal Society, and having laid, of the 
proper foundation at home for making the best advantage of travelling) aay 
abroad, he set out for Paris the same year. Afler staying in thaf), 4 7 
city a few months, he set out on what was called the grand tour, ané as the 
returned home in August, 1682. During bis travels he fell ini}. | 2, 
the company of lady 'Theophila Lucy, widow of Sir Kingsmill Luge .,);, 
cy, of Broxborne, iu Hertfordshire, Bart. cad second daughter tianity 
George, Earl of Berkeley; and this intimaty soon ripening int gatior 
affection, a marriage was concluded between tiem shortly after their i Mann 
arrival in England. Not long after this union, the lady professed Hdowin 
herself a Roman Catholic, which proved a great grief to her hust hither 
band, who endeavoured, both by himself and his friends, especially), q, 
Dr. Tillotson, to’bring her off from that delusion. But though al 1709, 
these attempts were ineffectual, this in no degree weakened either hi In 17 
attachment to his lady, or his stability in the Protestaut religion. This. ¢o 
is the more observable, as the lady was a woman of uncommolf ang y 
parts, and no ordinary zeal for her new faith, which she even defi cyary 
fended in print, at the time that the controversy between Papists andl revere 
Protestants was carried to a great height. Mr, Nelson on that occa that 


sion also drew his pen, and published a_ piece, entitled, Transub® conty: 
stantiation contrary to Scripture ; or, The Protestant’s Answer to 







the Seeker’s Request, dto, 1687. About the same time he accompah te y 
uied his lady to Aix la Chapelle, for the benefit of her health; andf ) og} 
from thence they passed through France into Italy. At the end d ata 
1691 Mr. Nelson returned to England, entirely dissatisfied with the his pi 
uew change in the goverument; for, though he was a resolved Prog a. 
testant, he could not reconcile it to his conscience to transfer hit | evwid 
allegiance from ove sovereign to another while the former was living. nae 
As he resided in or near Loudon, a perfect friendship grew up be- I iia 
tween him and that worthy divine Mr. Johu Kettlewell, who lost his | tone 


preferment from refusing the oaths; but, notwithstanding this con ansva 
nection, he continued attached to his old friends, particularly Abp. Refor 
Tillotson, who died io his arms. Mr. Kettlewell left him his sole tate s 
executor and trustee, in pursuance of which charge, he published,— 1215 
x00 after, the posthumous works of that excellent man. Thisfrien’h 
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had likewise prevailed upon Mr. Nelson to write in the service of 
practical piety and devotion, as being more likely to do good when 
coming from a lay-gentleman. Ia that view he accordingly publish- 
led that valuable book, A Companion for the Festivals and Fasts 
of the Church of England, 8vo, 1704. This was followed by the 
Great Duty of frequenting the Christian Sacrifice, in 1707, 8vo.; 
jaud The Practice of true Devotion, in relation to the End, as well 
as the Means of Religion, with an Office for the Holy Communion, 
in 1708, Svo. At the same time he engaged zealously in every 
public scheme for adyancing the honour and interest of Chris- 
tianity, not only at home but abroad; as the Society for the propa- 
| ‘gation of the Gospel in foreign parts; that for the Reformation of 
ter thei / Manners at home; several proposals for building, repairing, or eu- 
rofessed) towing churches, and particularly to charity schools. He had 
her bus hitherto adhered to the communion of the deprived Bishops, but on 
pecially the death of Dr. William Lloyd, Bishop of Norwich, at the end of 
ugh alliy709, he returned to the public service of the church as established. 
ther hitiy) 1713 he published the life of that great prelate Bishop Bull; and 
» ThiB the following year appeared The Scripture Doctrine of the most holy 
OMMO0R and undivided Trinity vindicated from the misrepresentations of Dr. 
veo deBiclarke ; to which he prefixed, A Letter written by himself to that 
ists ald reverend Divinc, with whom he had before held a conference on 
it OCC&E that subject. But, though Dr. Clarke replied to this piece, yet the 
ransub® controversy was managed with abundant good temper on both sides ; 
eer 2 ‘por did this difference in the least degree break the intimacy between 
COMP * them. From this time the dangerous distemper under which he had 
Bs am long laboured, an asthma, and dropsy in the breast, increasing to a 
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end 2 ‘dangerous degree, he retired to Kensington, where it put an end to 
Pu ‘his valuable life, on the 16th of January, 1714-15, at the house of 
d Pro 


‘his cousin, Mrs. Wolf, daughter of Sir Gabriel Roberts, and then 


fer Is -awidow. His remains were interred in the new burying-ground be- 
living ' longing to the chapel now St. George’s, Bloomsbury, being the first 
up be who was buried in that cemetery. Besides the works already men- 
lost his tioned, Mr. Nelson wrote, 1. A Letter on Church Government, ia 
is con- 


| answer to a pamphlet, entitled, The Principles of the Protestant 
Reformation, 1705. 2. An Address to persons of Quality and Es- 
tate; to which is added, an Appendix, of some Original Papers, 
/ 1715, 8vo. 3, The Whole Duty of a Christian, by way of question 
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and answer, designed for the use of the charity schools in and aboyil: 
London. He likewise published, Thomas a Kempis’s Christiay 
Exercise ; the Archbishop of Cambray’s Pastoral Letter; with some 
posthumous pieces of Bishop Bull; and several Letters written to 
himself, which shew how much he was known and respected by 


princes, noblemen, and others, iu the parts where he had travelled, 


atecentmenten 
FOR THE CHURCHMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


A comparison of the Controversy between the Calvinists and thy 
Arminians, with the Doctrines of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
INTRODUCTION. 
Ir becomes a matter of no small moment to ascertain, in regard 
to the two parties whose priuciples are in contemplation, bow {i 
they may respectively be supposed to have had an effect on the 
church with which they are to be compared, in the construction of 
her articles and her liturgy. This is proposed as the object of the 
following introductory remarks: And the first step in the proces 
will be the guarding against fallacies, attached to the names by 
which the parties are distinguished. 
In regard to the Calvinists, it is here supposed, that some of the) 
doctrines usually passing under the name of Calvinistic, were no 


sustained, at least in their subsequent extent, by the reformerf 
This applies particularly to the doctrines of a federal headship 
the imputation of the sin of Adam, and in some sense the final perf 
severance of the saints. Whether the author be correct or otherwist 
in this position, he conceives that the period to be looked to for the 


standard of Calvinism, according to the common use of the word, 
is that of the synod of Dort. At the said period, those doctrines 
were deliberately adopted and professed. It follows, that even il 

there could be proved, as indeed there cannot, that Calvid and ; 
those of his day who thought with him, exercised an influence ovei} 
the deliberations which issued in the ecclesiastical system in ques f 
tion; still it would follow, that the system must vary materially from 
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Controversy between Calvinists and Arminians. % 


Calvinism, in the age of the controversy concerning the five points, 
and as it continues to be understood in the presevt day. The arti- 
cles of the Episcopal church, as a system of Calvinism, would be 
defective at the best. 

When it is alleged, that the doctrines of the same church are con- 
formable to Arminianism, it is not uncommon to hear the i npossibili- 
ty of this affirmed, on the ground, that her priociples had been settled 
in their present form, long before Arminius was bora. They who 
write or discourse in this way, proceed on the presumption, that he 
was the broacher of opinions altogether new. But this is so far 
from being fact, that even in the Dutch church, of which Armi< 
pius was a minister, there had prevailed a latitude of sentiment on 
the questions here in view, from the time of the reformation until 
the determination of the controversy, to which the writings of this 
divine gave a beginning. Even to this day, there remains an uncer- 
tainty, whether the said controversy would not have ended in an 
Opposite result to that of the decrees of Dort, if civil considera- 
tions had not become interwoven with those of religion, by the Cal- 
Vinist party’s embracing of the cause of the Stadtholder, and their 
advocating of the continuance of the war with Spain; while a dif- 
ferent system of politics was adopted by the leaders of the republi- 
oan party, who had embraced the opinions of Arminius; but who 
went down in the political scale, under the ascendancy of the prince 
of Orange. To perceive that the religious system of Arminius was 
not new, no more will be necessary than to refer to the known fact, 
that the leading doctrine of his system, the grounding of predestina- 
tion on prescience, was as explicitly taught in the fourth century by 
Chrysostom, Nazianzen, and others, as since by a leader io any 
modern party. And as to the doctrine of Christ’s salvation being 
for all men, it was the current instruction of early times, uatit 
Austin, in the fifth century, taught the contrary. 

It has seemed expedient, thus to guard against misconceptions, 
arising from the mere use of names. On proceeding from this to the 
proposed subject, the author is aware of the disadvantage to which 
he is exposed, by so frequent and so confident a repetition of the. po- 
sition, that the articles of the Church of England were designed to 
be Calvinistic ; and that if ways are devised to prove them susceptible. 
ef another sense, it is by an evasion which the framers conid not 
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6 Controversy between Calvinists and Arminians. 


have foreseen. Tohim who writes it appears evident, that this po- 
sition was not made, until times comparatively modern ; and that it 
was common in earlier times, to censure what was afterwards called 
Arminianism, on the ground of its being contrary to the doctrine of 
the best constituted churches, rather than on that of its being directly 
discountenanced by any express provision of the Church of England 
in particular. 

At any rate it is not to be denied, that, during a considerable tract 
of past time, the prejudice has been very extensively diffused ; inso- 
much that a man of no less merited celebrity than Dr. Lawrence 
Mosheim, without any bias to the prejudice from his own ecclesias- 
tical system, has not hesitated to affirm (Cent. 16, Sect. 3, p. 2,) that 
‘*‘ when it was proposed, under the reign of Edward VI. to give a 
“ fixed and stable form to the doctrine and discipline of the church, 
** Geneva was acknowledged as a sister church; and the theological 
** system there established by Calvin, was adopted, and rendered the 
“ public rule of faith in England.” He goes on to state, that this 
was with the exception of not making a change in the Episcopal 
form of government: a circumstance which, it may be thought— 
be it said with respect to the memory of so celebrated a man—ought 
to have prevented the hazarding of such an assertion, without at least 
the stating of some authority, whereby the assertion was supposed to 
be sustained. It is not on the face of the subject very probable, that 
one church should be taken fora model of doctrine by another 
church, while in point of discipline, the latter should keep at a dis- 
tance from the former, greater than had been taken by any Protestant 
communion. And it is not a little remarkable, that, however gene- 
rally attentive this historian is to give his authorities in his votes, he 
has deviated from his usual practice in this instance. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it will not be unfair to adopt the opinion, that his omission has 
been supplied by his learned annotator, Dr. Maclain, who in his 
notes, but afew pages after the quoted passage, states, in regard to 
some other particulars concerning the English church, that his au- 
thor had taken his account of them from Daniel Neale’s History of 
the Puritans. If Dr. Mosheim relied on this author, his partialities 
are so well known, as to render it unnecessary to apologize for appeal- 
ing from his authority. 

But there is further evidence of the little care which the eminent 
Lutheran historian had bestowed on the present point ; when he ts 
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found acknowledging, before the end of the section, that the English 
could not be persuaded to receive as public and national articles of 
faith, the doctrine that was propagated in Swisserland, in relation to 
the divine decrees. 'The inconsistency is evident. But the anno- 
tator, being himself a Calvinist, endeavours to do away the force of 
the sentiment in a note, by alleging that Mosheim was mistaken ; yet 
giving no other evidence of this, than a concession of Bishop Bur- 
net, that the 17th article of his church was framed according to St: 
Augustine’s doctrine; “ which (says the annotator) scarcely differs 
“ at all from that of Calvin.” How far Bishop Burnet was correct 
in his opinion, will be considered in another place. Iu the present, 
it is enough to the purpose, that so far as the allied opinions of Dr. 
Mosheim sod Dr. Maclain are concerned, they find no way of prov- 
ing the articles in any respect taken from Calvin, except through 
the medium of their being first proved to have heen taken from St. 
Austin; which does away every allegation concerning Calvinism as 
such, and as the public coufession of the churches of Swisserland. 

A reader of Dr. Mosheim, in remarking such opposite sentiments 
in his history, might be tempted to doubt which of them was his ma- 
ture sentiment, and which the effect of inattention, were it not, that 
this point is decided in that deliberate distribution of his matter, by 
which he has denominated the Church of England a branch of the 
Reformed Church, as distinguished from the Lutheran. The 
Church of Eogland has certainly no reason to complain of the name 
so bestowed on her, when it is taken in its general meaning. But 
when designed, as it was by the historian, to be synonymous with 
Calvinistic, he of course considers this as predicable of the same 
church. 

If however it should be supposed, that injury is done to the memo- 
ry of an eminent mao, in the idea of his being capable of the imputed 
oversight; let there be remarked a further evidence of the like fault, 
although in an opposite extreme. For whereas in one place he de- 
scribes the Church of England, in the reign of Edward VI. as adopt- 
ing for her rule of faith the theological system of Calvin; in another 
place of the same section, he says of the same church under Charles 
[. that she then “ publicly renounced the opinion of Calvin, relating 
“to the divine decrees.” His annotator justly remarks—* It is not 
““ aceurate to say, that the Church of England renounced publicly, 
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‘in that reign, the opinions of Calvin :” meaning, that whatever 
were the sentiments of a great proportion, perhaps the majority, of 
her divines; there was no authoritative proceeding to this effect. 
But ought not so learned a man, who, being a native of Great-Bri- 
tain, must have known the same to be true in regard to apy prior 
public proceeding for the establishment of Calvinism, to have given a 
similar testimony against the inaccuracy of the statement to the con- 
trary? Astothe Church of England’s acknowledging of a sister church 
in Geneva, it is difficult to devise what documents there can be, on 
the ground of which it was affirmed by Dr. Mosheim, and left un- 
contradicted by Dr. Maclain, to give any support to the position., It 
is certainly true of the church in question, that when she determined 
on retaining the Episcopacy, as handed down to her from the apostles, 
it was with a moderation, which made her abstain from a denial of the 
validity of the orders of any other church, farther than the forbidding 
to all besides the Episcopal, an admission to the ministry within her 
bounds. And it is evident, that she could not have accommodated to 
the opinions of other churches in this particular, without a sacrifice 
of her own. Under these circumstances, the supposition that she af- 
filiated, as mentioned by Dr. Mosheim, with a church more remote 
from her ia discipline than any other of the continental churches of the 
reformation, is utterly improbable io itself, independently of there being 
no evidence of iton record. If there should be thought any ground for 
the allegation, in the correspondence carried on between some of thé 
English reformers and the reformer of Geneva; there is Known a much 
more extensive correspondeace between the former and the reforming 
divines of the church, of which Dr. Mosheim was so conspicuous ar 
ornament. Aud of the fact here affirmed, there will be produced evi- 
dence in the proper place. 

In what is to follow, there will be endeavours to prove—that the 
prevailing sentiments of Calvin could have had no weight in the con- 
struction of the system of the Church of Englaod—that there is abun- 
dant evidence of influence from another quarter, meaning the Lu- 
theran Church—but that the English reformers looked beyond both 
these sources ; and while they took no other standard than the Scrip- 
tures, yet, in their references to controversy subsequent to the age 
of Scripture, they had principally an eye to what had been trans- 
mitted to them from the fathers. Although in the establishing of 
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| thése facts, there will be omitted much of the evidence, as coming in 


properly uoder the several poiuts ; yet there being also much of 2 


: general nature and connected with historic incidents and dates, it is 
' thought that such may more conveniently be brought within the 
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limits of this introduction. 

In determining how far Calvinism had any effect on the system of 
the Church of England, much depends on the exact noticing of the 
dates of the transactions which have bearings on the question. 

It is well known, that whatever attachment had existed in the 
minds of Luther and other Lutheran leaders, in the beginning of the 
reformation, to some opinions now considered as peculiarly Calvin- 
istic, the said attachment had been dove away, when there was de- 
livered tothe Emperor and the Diet at Augsburg, in the year 1530, 
the celebrated confession, which continues to be the standard of the 
faith of all the Lutheran Churches, to the present day. In that con- 
fession, the peculiarities alluded to are untouched. Luther, indeed, 
was still living; and it is certain, that he never formally revoked 
the opinions which he had declared, but passed them by in silence. 
But Melancthon, who, under the eye of Luther, made his own ele- 


_ gant pen the instrument of the draft of the confession, lad before that 


time explicitly declared the change of sentiment, in which he lived 


_ and died. So far was this from producing ao alienation between 
_ these two eminent persons, that Luther publicly commended one of 


Melancthon’s anti-calvinistic works ; and lived in friendship with him 
until his own decease, in 1546; sixteen years after the confession of 
Augsburg. 

Calvin published the first edition of his master work, the Insti- 
tutions, in the year 1535. It was then only a sketch, as Bayle 
calls it, and as he quotes Beza calling it (Operis longe maximi Ru- 
dimentum) of the work now known by that name. It went through 
several editions ; but did not appear in its present enlarged form, 
uutil the year 1558; when, as Bayle affirms, it became divided into 
four books and eighty chapters ; the number of chapters in the pre- 
ceding editions having been only twenty-one. The present writer 
hopes it will be no unreasonable liberty to hazard the suspicion, t'iat 
in the original sketch, to which he has not access, the doctrines of 
Calvinism did pot appear in the shape so offensive to Christians 
generally, as that in which they are seen in the present editions of 
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the Institutions. ‘The reason of the suspicion is the friendly inter- [ “7 
course that subsisted between the Lutheran and the Calvinist lead- yo 
ers, until the violent dispute which commenced at Stratsburg in the bes 
year 1560; and which led tothe famous Lutheran form of concord ; the 
whereby a final separation was produced. Uatil the last mentioned F ,, T 
date, the only matters of controversy bringing the parties into con- fF . la 
tact, were the questions concerning the eucharist, and the ubiquity F ,, th 
of the person of the Redeemer. Even in these controversies, the F ,, ? 
party directly opposed to the Lutherans were the followers of Zuin- C 
glius. Calvin came io as a mediator ; endeavouring, much to his I atte 
honour, to effect a reconciliation. In his zeal for this good object, F En 
he evidently came as near as he could to the Lutheran doctrine of D155 
“ consubstantiation.” And perhaps no disciple of Calvin, of the E Son 
present day, will be offended by the opinion to be here given—that oni 
there is no subject on which this celebrated person has been so little fy, | 
happy in making himself intelligible to others, as in some things said f wad 
by him on the subject here referred to. But be this as it may ; the F que 
appeal is here made—whether it be probable, considering the tem- F) (41, 
per of the times, the characters of the parties, and especially the Saat 
ardent mind of Calvin, that there would have continued so long a Stes 
peace between them on the points uow called Calvinistic; if they | _.., 
bad been maintained by him, at the time in question, to be of the whi 
essence of Christian faith; the point of view in which he upheld f 5., 
them, for some time previous to the date of the completion of the In- f ,,. 
stitutions, cer 
His zeal in this direction, may reasonably be supposed to have not 
begun in the year 1551; when we find him publicly opposed in Fy, , 
church-—certainly in avery disorderly manner—by Jerome Balsec, a F ).,, 
physician, ov the subject here iu view: and it is this attack, which FP ohe 
is said to have set him on his first work, professedly written on the | iat 
subject of predestination. With what zeal be afterwards supported Fy 
the doctrine io bis own sense of the word, is well known. Butit F yg, 
can hardly be supposed otherwise, than that the zeal was recent, ; tive 
when it is considered that so short a time had passed, since his la- ‘ied 
bouring to reconcile two bodies of Christians; one of which, the « 
Lutherans, after professing bis doctrine, er something like it, had Zu 
at last avowed themselves of another sentiment; while the other had ed, 


declared off, from the very begioning of their taking a part iu the 
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reformation. For whatever may have been the opinions of some of 
the Zuinglians, the sentiment of their leader was as here stated. 
And lest the assertion should be thought rashly made, the fact shall 
be given from Mosheim; who, io describing the changes made after 
the death of that reformer, says, (Cent. 16, B. 2, Sect. 3, Part 3,) 
“ The absolute decree of God with respect to the future and ever- 
“ Jasting condition of the human race, which made no part of the 
“theology of Zuingle, was an essential tenet in the creed of Cal- 
“ vin.” 

Under the recollection of the preceding dates, let there be now 
attention paid to those connected with the articles of the Church of 
Envland. These were first prepared in the summer of the year 
1551; in the autumn of which, the attack was mage os Calvin by 
Jerome Balsec. After being in the hands of the Bishops, they were 
communicated to the King’s council in the May of the next year. 
In September of the same, they underwent their last alterations; 
and early in 1553, they were ratified and published. Now let the 
question be asked,—Whether, independently on an influence of an- 
other sort to be demoustrated, there can be supposed to have been 
an influence on those articles, of peculiarities just then beginning to 
be subjects of discussion in Geneva? And further, does there not 
result from this coincidence of dates, a confutation of an argument, 
which has been brought from correspondencies ef Calvin with the 
Protector Somerset and with Craomer? These correspondencies 
were previous to the celebrity of Calvin, in the controversy con- 
cerning the doctrines now distinguished by hisname. And there do 
not result from them any data, on which to determine, in what light 
he would have been held by the English reformers, had he shewn 


himself, as was the case afterwards, so very distant from those with ~ 


whom they had symbolized, from a very early period of the refor- 
mation. 

Here, the author finds reason to return to the justly celebrated 
Mosheim, for a confirmation of the principles to be sustained, rela- 
tively to the Church of England. The learned historian, in the 
section already quoted from him, represents the influence of Calvin 
as very limited, at the rise of the controversy above mentioned. 
Zuingliuis had been of another mind; and although he was deceas- 
ed, yet his influence had not been undermined by the rising reputa- 
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¥2 Controversy betiveen Calvinists and Arminians. 


tion of his rival. In Swisserland, the points in question were de. 
bated with the greatest warmth; and it was vot until the year 1554, 
that the Swiss could be brought into uvion with the church of Ge. 
neva. One of the earliest monuments ef Calvin’s influence beyond 
the limits of Helvetia, was the conversion of the Elector Palatine 





in 1560; followed by a change in the profession of his subjects, at-F 


chieved by force. There is vo seed to go further, in relating the 
progress of the Calvinistic system. No doubt, its influence became 
very great; for which it was indebted, not a little, to the popularity 


of its author, and to the celebrity of the seminary in which he pre-f 
sided; resorted to, as it was, from almost all parts of Europe, for P 


education. 


It was during this increase of public favour, that the f 


persecution of the Protestants took place in England in the reign of 


queen Mary. Of those who fled during that disaster to foreign coun- 
tries, many came home, with a bias to the popular divinity of the 


day; and their zeal and their piety had the effect of rendering it f 


popular in their own country. 

The object of these statements is to shew, how very improbable it 
becomes, on the face of Dr. Mosheim’s narrative in one place, that 
it can be correct in another; since the former, in relating the pro- 
gress of Calvinism on the continent, makes the latter an antedating 
of its influence in England. 

In aid of the considerations stated, there is now solicited attention 
to the dates of transactions extraneous to the different churches spoken 
of; but belonging to the church from which they had all departed. 
The decrees of the council of Trent came out, at about the same time 
with the articles of the Church of England ; so that, as the good old 


historian Fuller remarks, “truth and falsehood started both together.” | 


Now, whoever shall examine the decrees and the proceedings of that 
council, will perceive, that Calvin could not have been known to 
them as an emineotly influential persov. It was their practice, to 
connect with the decrees of each session, some censures on what 
they thought the opposing errors ; and the same are «iffusively treat- 
ed of by the speakers, in the preparatory debates of what they called 
ihe congregations ; which were very like to what are called com: 
mittees of the whole house, in modern legislation. In those debates, 
we find much mention made of Luther, and of Lutheranism ; but 
none of Calvin or of Calvinism : which is a strong proof, that both 
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Controversy between Calvinists and Arminians. 1S 


of these were in the infancy of their reputation. The remark ap- 
plies especially to the decrees passed by the council, in the 6th ses- 
sion, on the subject of justification. Father Paul expressly says 


“the books of Luther, in the Augustan confession, and in the 
“ apologies and colloquies, there was nothing found that deser- 
«ved censure, but much in the writings of the Zuinglians.’—~ 
From the offensive tenets of certain Zuinglians, as recorded by fa- 
ther Paul, it would seem, that they had wandered far from the opin- 
jous of him, from whose name they had been called ; and who is af- 
firmed to have entertained very different sentiments from such as 
are ascribed to these his followers. But why need they have had 
recourse to the writings of some unuamed Zuiuglians, instead of re- 
sorting to the Institutions of Calvin ; a work unquestionably of cele- 
brity, from the date of the publication of it in 1535; which, indeed, 
must have been the effect of the eloquent dedication to the king of 
France, if there had been no other merit to recommend it. Let it 
be recollected, that the proceeding referred to in the council of Trent, 
was in the year 1546. Is not this strongly presumptive of the cor- 
rectness of the suspicion intimated, of material additions relative to 
the present subject, when the work was confessedly enlarged in 1558 ? 
Atany rate, the silence of the council shews the little notice at that 
time drawn to Calvin, on the subject on which, more than on any 
other he became famous afterwards. 

The author is the more inclined to the belief of this, on finding 
from Bayle, that Calvin published his first edition in haste, on ac- 
count of a public slander laid by the court of France on the French 
Protestants, that they held tenets inimical to magistracy. And it 
further appears from the same biographer, that the making of mate- 
rial alterations in successive editions, was a charge brought against 
Calvin while he lived. Bayle says, that among the calumnies or 
rather gross insults of Balsee against Calvin, this was ove. Now 
Bayle must be good authority, to the poivuts for which he is cited. 
He was born and educated among the Calvinists ; and returned to 
them, after having been for some time a Roman Catholic. If he had 
finally any religion, it was that of Calvinism. To the memory of 
Calvin he is evidently very favourable; not only vindicating it 
from slander, but being very lenient to his faults; and not eveo 
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14 Controversy between Calvinists and Arminians. 


touching on the part he took in the burning of Servetus; which was . 


surely important enough to have found a place, in a professed nar- 
rative of the life of the reformer. 

From these evidences of there having been no influence of Calvin, 
or of his system, on the matter which is the subject; let there be a 
transition to an influence coming from another quarter ; of which 
there is here conceived to be abundant evidence. 

It is well known, that in the very infancy of the reformation in 
Germany, an intercourse took place between those concerned in it, 


system of the Church of England. 
leading Lutheran divines, began at the early period of his being 
sent to the continent by Heary VIII. on the business of his divorce : 
and even the Archbishop’s marrying of a niece of one of ‘hose divines, 
may be thought to favour the idea of a tie of connexion, drawn 
close between them. So early as in the year 1535, there took place 
a correspondence between Cranmer and Melancthon ; unquestiona- 
bly the second, if not the first, as he is thought by some, on the list 
of Lutheran divines. Evidences of this correspondence remain, in 


the published letters of the last named excellent man; in one of which 


he thus opens his mind to the Archbishop, on the subject of predes- 
tinarian disputations ; which, however, before that time, had been 
discarded from among the Lutherans—“ Too dreadful, iu the begin- 
“‘ ning, were the disputations concerning fate, and they were an in- 
“ jury to discipline.” Now it is very remarkable, that, during the 
whole time in which the articles of the Church of England were un- 
der consideration, the divinity chair in the university of Cambridge 
was kept open, with the hope of its being filled by Melanethon ; 
who had received from the government pressing invitations to it. It 
appears further, that, during the expectation of the success of 
the application, the good Bishop Latimer, the apostle of the English 
as some have called him, took notice of it in a sermon before the king, 
wishing success to the design ; and recommending a suitable pecun- 
iary provision for the expected visitant.* And yet this is the church 


* What Bishop Latimer said in his sermon before the king is as follows—“ ! 
heard say that Master Melancthon, that great clerk, should come hither. I would 


wish him and such as he is, to have two hundred pound a year. The king should & 


never want it in his coffers at the year’s end.’ Latimer’s Sermons, p, 47. Itis 
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) the establishment of Calvinism ; at the very time when they were 


‘alvin : endeavouring to avail themselves of the talents of the man, who had 
'[) been more successful than any other man, in suppressing what at least 


' bore a strong likeness of Calvinism—although not carried quite so far 
’ —in all the churches to which his influence extended. 


pis eka 


This representation of the subject is further confirmed by the 


is not probable, that one church should take even her language from 


rines, | another, with which she did not consider herself as affiliated in 
' doctrine; since she might have expressed in her own words the 
' truths in common with them. What evidence of this sort can be 
q produced of a participation obtaining with any church, under the 
_ influence of Calvin? Far from it, there was an article in the reiga 
pn, in B of Edward, although afterwards left out under Elizabeth, compre- 
| hending a position against which Calvin had set his face with all the 
- ardour of his character. Jt was that of the descent of Christ into the 
| place of the damned ; to which there was applied in the article, the 


- much disputed passage in 1 Pet. iii. 19. 


While from the facts which have been recited, it is here inferred, 


| that in framing the articles of the Church of England, an eye was 
carefully kept on institutions of an early date, in the Lutheran 
/ churches; the author of this work has his mind impressed by the 
eonviction, that the framers looked much further back than to either 


Luther or Calvin; priacipally, indeed, tothe Holy Scriptures ; but 


in addition to these, and with a reference to questions which had 


ariseo concerping the sense of Scripture, to the fathers who lived 
eome time before, and to those who lived some time after the Council 
of Nice. Aad when the author states the Church as looking back for 
human opinion, no further than to the times mentioned ; it is not as 
supposing, that she did not measure her esteem for such opinion in 
some proportion to the neazness of it to the age of the apostles; but 


not to be supposed that Melancthon’s utter contrariety te every thing since called 
Calvinism could have been a secret to the Bishop, twenty years after the une-, 
quivocal demonstration of it at Augsburg. 
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16 Controversy between Calvinists and Arminians: 


because, according to his ideas, the ages still earlier had little ot F 
nothing to the most of the points, which are handled in the present f 


work. 

As the author had occasion to complain of Dr. Mosheim, and of 
his translator ; so he further takes the like liberty again with the 
latter ; on the account of his not having given accurately (in the sec- 
tion already referred to) the sense of Bishop Burnet concerning the 


had said—“ It is not to be denied, but that the article seems to be 
“‘ framed according to St. Austin’s doctrine.” And he goes on to 
apply this seeming to the point at issue between the Supralapsari2ns 
and the Sublapsarians. But Dr. Maclain makes the Bishop speak 


more positively; and, what is more important, without specifying the F 
point to which the remark had been directed, the matter at issue be- [ Seiad 
tween the two parties mentioned. Again ; whereas Dr.Maclain speaks [ 


of the doctrine being expressed with a latitude “ that renders if sus- 
“ ceptible of a mitigated interpretation ;” the Bishop, whose sense it 
was here professed to give, declares his opinion as follows—* ‘I hat in 
“ which the whole difficulty lies is not defined.” It is true the 
Bishop adds, as Dr. Maclain in substance repeats—“ It is very 
** probable, that those who penned the article thought the decree was 
‘“‘ absolute.” And the former further adds, in effect, that, this not 
being specified, the subscriber to the article is not bound by it. 
Bishop Burnet has another remarkable passage on the present sub): 
ject, in his exposition of the 17th article; where he says, “ In 
“ England, the first reformers were generally in the Sublapsarian 
‘‘ hypothesis; but Perkins and others have asserted the Supralap- 
“ sarian way.” This has been brought forward by sundry Calvin- 
ists, as a strong confirmation of their opinion; but if the passage be 
examined, there will appear little reason to lay stress on it. ‘There 
is strong appearance, that the Bishop in this sentence, had princi- 
pally within his view, the divines of the reign of Elizabeth; blend- 
ing them with the first reformers ; and then, accommodating his de- 
cision, to what he thought the general description of them. This is 
to suppose of a very eminent man, that in the present instance, he 
expressed himself without due precision. But it must be charged 
on him, Jet the interpretation be what it may. It would seem from 
the expressions used, as if Perkios were considered in them, as one 
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e the & committed himself in an enterprize calling for a candid expression of 
i . | his opinion, he declares it to be, that, even among those who are 
or Anti-calvinists, the supposition of the Calvinism of the reformers of 
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tle > uf the first reformers ; whereas, he was not born, until after they 
tle of F 


resent § 


had suffered at the stake. Again, with what propriety can the first 
reformers be mentioned, in connexion with the dispute between the 
Supralapsarians and the Sublapsarians ? ‘These were party names, 


) invented after the age of the reformers. The origin of the distine- 
| tion was in the low countries. There it kiudled a great flame ; which 


Was not extinguished, until the parties united in hostility against the 


| the Arminians. Bishop Burnet has confessed, that the point of dif- 
| ference between these and both the former is not defined in the arti- 


they hesitated to establish, it ought not to be taken even from so 
eminent a man as Bishop Burnet ; without at least some evidence of 
the fact, to be put in the balance against the apparent evidence to 


The present writer would not willingly expose himself to the 


: | the Church of Eogland is very often taken for granted, without evi- 
1$ NO F dence of the fact. Doubtless much matter has been produced fronz 
‘ satis P Bishop Poinat’s Catechism, sanctioned by authority, and from wri- 
a In ) tings of individuals of the day; to prove the holding of a predesti- 
| | nation : but whether the decree were founded or were not founded 
ialieys on the point siace at issue between the Calvinists and the Arminians, 
| has not been decided by such of the testimonies as have come withia 
| the author’s knowledge. If then there be a deficiency of materials 
| for judging on the point—as the Bishop himself implies—why should 
| it be said with him in another place, that the compilers of the arti- 
| cles were probably Sublapsarians ? And why should not the scale of 
| probability be turned the other way, in consideration of their inti- 
> mate alliance with the Lutherans ? And indeed it would seem a very 
| extraordinary latitude of expression to be found ia a church profess 
; sedly Calvinistic ; when almost any Calvinist, whether of past or of 
| present times, if satisfied that the latitude has been allowed, would 


tonsidler it as a sacrifice of Gospel truth. 
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13 Controversy between Calvinists and Arminians. 


But it appears to the writer of this, that the whole matter may be 
satisfactorily explained ; if there be a looking back, with the Bishop, 
to St. Austin’s doctrine ; and if, in connection with it, the retrospect 
be extended to the doctrine maintained in the Greek Church, both 
before and after the time of Austin ; and in the Latin Church also 
before his time; and until his great ascendency made a change. 
Whoever will examine the passages pertinent to the present subject 
in the works of Chrysostom, Nazianzen and Jerome, will perceive, 
that they represent the divine decree, as founded on foreknowledge. 
New it is here supposed, that a zealous Arminian, in framing the arti- 
cles, needed not have dove any more, than to found it on the opin- 
ions of the authors who have been named; on the contrary, that a 
zealous Calvinist, engaged in the same work, would have found 
nothing to his mind more fitted for him thao the principles of Aus- 
tin; but further, that the reformers of the Church of England, hav- 
ing other matters more at heart, and there having been little or no 
public discussion of the subjects in their country, framed the 17th 
article in such a manner, as to embrace the sentiments as well of 
Austin, as of Chrysostom and the others named. Doubtless they 
knew what relation their institutions bore to the controversies exist- 
ing on the continent. Perhaps there were shades of a variety of 
opinion among themselves. At any rate they must have known of 
ihe prevalence of it to a degree, among the clergy and the people. 
But, as is here conceived, they adopted that temperate medium, 
which they judged to be a sufficient security of the truth without 
bringing insecurity to Christian charity and peace. 

The present writer is aware of a prejudice entertained by many, 
against what is here said of the opinions of the English reformers, 
iu the supposition, that their principal guide on the subjects in 
question, was St. Austin: and this idea seems sanctioned by the 
respectable opinion of Bishop Burnet. But neither the Bishop nor 
any one else has given direct evidence to this point; and as to pre- 
sumptive evidence, it is entirely the other way. Although Austin is 
inentioned respectfully in the articles; so likewise are Chrysostom 
and Jerome; whose works are so different from his, in the matter of 
predestination. In the preface to the first edition of Cranmer’s 
Bible, given by Strype, in his Appendix to the Memorials of the 
Life of the Archbishop, there are two long extracts, one from, 
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Chrysostom and the other from Nazianzen, in commendation of the 
reading of the Scriptures, Would Calvin have paid such respect to 
these men, especially the former, whom he censures as to matters 
involved in the essence of the Calvinistic system? It cannot be sup- 
posed. Both these fathers are mentioned with honour in the homi- 
lies: and in the first of these compositions, Chrysostom is charac- 
terized by the titles, “ The great clerk and godly preacher.” Why 
should it be thought that the opinions of these men were less attend- 
ed to than those of Austin? If the argument be in favour of the lat- 
ter, from the institutions which are the result, it is considerable : 
But this is the very matter in question. When these things are 
considered, there seems something wanting besides the mere affirma- 
tion of any man, however eminent, to prove that Austin was the 
father principally consulted in framing the thirty-nine articles. 

There has not been overlooked the objection, which will be made 
to the represeutation here giveu—that on the ground of the correct- 
ness of it, there has not been obtained by the articles the object pro- 
fessed in the preamble to them ; the avoiding of diversity of opinion. 
Doubtless this is true; if, by those expressions, there is to be un- 
derstood every shade of difference ; involving the presumption, that 
the framers aimed at the accomplishment of an object, which in no 
state of society has been attained to. But perhaps, to those whose 
prejudice is here contemplated, there may be a more acceptable 
answer in the words of the Calvinistic historian, Fuller, (page 72)— 
«“ These holy men (the framers of the articles) did prudently pre-dis- 
“ cover, that differences of judgment would unavoidably happen in 
“the Church ; and were loth to un-chureh any and drive them off 
“from an eucharistical communion, for such petty differences ; 
“ which made them pen the articles in comprehensive words - to take 
“in all who, differing in branches, meet in the root of the same re- 
“ Jigion.” 

This testimony of Fuller is introduced by him, after his having 
stated, under the reign of Elizabeth, the article concerning Christ’s 
going down into hell, to preach to the spirits there. But although 
ihis gave occasion to the remark quoted; yet, in what Fuller imme- 
diately subjoins, it may be perceived, that the principle of it was 
designed to be more extensive. ‘Indeed most of them” (who pre- 
pared the articles under Elizabeth) “ had formerly been sufferers 
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“ themselves ; and cannot be said in compiling these articles—aa ac- 
“* ceptable service no doubt—to offer to God what cost them nothing ; 
* some having paid imprisonment, others exile, all losses in their 
“ estates, for this their experimental knowledge in religion: which 
* made them the more merciful aud tender in stating these points ; 
“ seeing such who themselves have been most patient in bearing, will 
* be the most pitiful in burthening the consciences of others.” 

What the historian says, applies rather to the revisers and the 
ye-ordainers of the articles, than to the original composers; al- 
though this is the word used by him. The argument ia favour of a 
reasonable latitude, applies alike to both cases: and that he must 
have so considered it, applying it also to the articles generally, appears 
from his remark, introductory to the passages cited. For he in- 
troduces them by saying—“* Some have unjustly taxed the composers 
“ for too much favour extended in their large expressions, clean 
“ through the contexture of these articles; which should have tied 
** men’s consciences up closer, in more strict and particularising 
“ propositions: which, indeed, proceeded from their commendable 
“ moderation.” 

The preceding testimony is the more worthy of notice, from its 
being given by an avowed advocate of the opinions called Calvin- 
istic. ‘This he sufficiently makes known; where, speaking of the 
Lambeth articles, he says— As medals of gold and silver, though 
“ they will not pass in payment for current coin, yet will they go 
* with goldsmiths for as much as they are in weight; so, though 
“* these articles want authentic reputation to pass for provincial acts, 
** as lacking sufficient authority, yet will they be readily received of 
* orthodox Christians, for as far as their own purity bears conformi- 
** ty to God’s word.” 

It is difficult to account for the different effects which the same 
argument produces on different minds. But under the recollection 
of this diversity, the author takes occasion to mention, that he lays 
great stress on the grounds on whieh the Church of England and 
Calvin, respectively, rest the authority of Holy Scripture: for that 
the said Church, in framing her articles, should take this reformer 
for her guide on predestination and its kindred. points; and yet ran 
30 wide of him as to the source from which alone light is to be gath- 
ered concerning these matters and al} others, seenrs altogether im- 
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| probable. She rests the authority of the books alledged to be Serip- 
| tare, on the testimony of the Church; affirming, in her 20th article, 
| that this body is “ the wituess and keeper of Holy Writ:” And she 
' has not, in any of her institutions, given a hint of any other ground, 
on which we are to believe one book or another to have been given 
' by iuspiration. Had she conceived of any other test, it was of too 
| great consequence to have been omitted. The Church of Rome 
; rests the same matter, not on the testimony merely, but on the deci- 
| sive authority of the Church. But perhaps the sense of these two 


churches cannot be better distinguished, than in the following state- 


ments from Bishop Burnet, in his exposition of the 20th article. 


'“ The Church’s being called the witness of Holy Writ, is not to 


' be resolved into any judgment that they pass upon it, as a body of 
: men that have authority to judge and give seatence, so that the ca- 
nonicalness or uncanonicalness of any book shall depend upon their 
' testimony: but is resolved into this, that such successions and num- 
' bers of men, whether of the laity or clergy, have in a course of 
| many ages had these books preserved and read among them; so that 
| it was impossible to corrupt that, upon which so many men had 
their eyes, in all the countries and ages of Christendom. 


‘¢ The Church of Rome is guilty of a manifest circle in this mat- 


ter. For they say they believe the Scriptures on the authority of 
' the Church: and they do again believe the authority of the Church, 
' because of the testimony of Scripture concerning it.” 


The very different light from, both of these, in which Calvin 


' views the subject, appears in the 7th Chap. of his Ist Book; iv 
' which he first finds fault with the tenet above ascribed to the Ro- 
» man Church; and then establishes his own test of the divine au- 


thority of the sacred Books; resting it on the testimony of the 
Spirit, without noticing as maintained either by himself or by oth- 
ers, the foregoing position of the Church of England. His sense is as 


| follows, Sect. 4—“ Because religion, with profane man, is seen to stand 


only in opinion; lest they should believe foolishly or lightly, they 


| desire and demand to be proved to them by reason, that Moses and 
' the prophets spoke with divine authority. But I answer, that the 
» testimony of the Spirit is better than any reason. For as God alone 
is a sufficient witness of himself in his word ; so likewise, the word 
_ wil) mot fied faith in. fhe hearts of men, before it is signed to them 
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22 Controversy belween Calvinists and Arminians. 


by the inward testimony of the Spirit.” The sentiment is amplified 
in the same and in the succeeding sections. That it was designed 
to apply to the several books is evident; in Calvin’s premising of 
his doctrine with noticing the inquiry made among other inquiries 
of the same kind, who shall determine that this or the other book is 
to be received? So that the solution is given partly in answer to 
this question. 

The very test of authority here started is adopted both in the 
Belgic confession and in that of Westminster; but in no document 
ef the Lutherans, so far as is here known. Indeed that they must 
have been strangers to it, may be inferred from their not having been 
censured for such an ionovation by the council of Trent, in their 
decrees of the 4th session, relative to the Holy Scriptures. Be- 
sides, it was of too important a nature, not to have found a place, 
if held, in the Augustan confession; where it is not. The result 
of the whole is, that Calvin’s being so diverse from the Ciurch of 
England, in this important particular, is a proof that he was not 
considered by her as a guide on any other subject. 

With the view already opened, of an argument from incidents 
and dates, it may be to the point to notice the great respect paid in 
the reign of Edward, to the paraplirase of the Gospel by Erasmus, 
In the very beginning of that reign, there was a royal injunction, 
for the placing of a copy of it in every Church throughout the 
realm; that, as the injunctions express it, “the people may read 
thereis.” And there was another injunction, that the whole Para- 
phrase of Erasmus should be in the hands of all the clergy below 
Bachelors in Divinity ; the said clergy to be examined therein by 
the Bishops: Now although it has been said, with some appearance 


of reason, that Erasmus laid the egg of the reformation, which Lu- | 


ther hatched; yet, on the subjects of grace, free-will, and the like, 
it is well known that the former did not go to the lengths of the lat- 
ter; and much less to those of Calvin. Is it then to be supposed, 
that the English reformers, calvinistically inclined as some represent 
them to have been, would have paid so extraordinary an honour to 

work, which must have been expected and is actually found to 
abeund with sentiments, in direct contrariety to those designed to 
be the foundation of the fabric, which they were themselves pre- 
paring ? To shew further the extravagance of the supposition, it 
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is here proposed to exhibit from the Paraphrase of Erasmus, under 
each of the five points, his explanations of some of the texts in Con- 
troversy between the Calvinists and the Arminians. It ought, how- 
ever, to be remembered, that, as the order of the English Council 
respected only the paraphrase of the Gospel,* the reference will be 
to that portion of Holy Writ only; whatever advantage might be 
derived by taking what relates to passages in the Acts and in the 
Epistles. The citations from Erasmus will be, as they are found in 


| the translation of Nicholas Udal, dedicated to king Edward, in 


whose reign it was edited. 

The author is aware that his reasoning has been, hitherto, only 
from attendant circumstances: and he is free to confess, that, how- 
ever strong he reckons those which have been stated, they ought to 
be covsidered as fallacious, if they should lead to senses contradicted 
by clear and express provisions. He therefore passes to the points 
of controversy in their order ; with aconviction of mind, that, under 
every one of them, much additional evidence will yesult from the 
plain letter of the institutions of the Church. 

But before he proceeds, he takes occasion to mention a work 
lately edited in England, by Richard Lawrence, D. D. ; being eight 
sermons delivered at the Bampton Lecture, with ample notes attached 
to them. It is here conceived to be a work of great merit; and is 
mentioned as such; partly because other readers may be thereby in- 
duced to gather from it, as the author of this has done, much infor- 
mation on the subject; and also, because of the use which will be 
made of the notes, in what is to follow. They contain extracts from 
literary works, not accessible by the present writer ; and perhaps not 
io be had in the United States: to which notes, accordingly, there 
will bea reference, where it may be deemed pertinent to the present 
purpose. Dr. Lawrence complains, that the articles of the Church 
of England are commonly judged of by a comparison with modern 
controversy : aod he argues, with evident propriety, that there 
should be taken into view the scholastic distinctions in use at the 
time ; aud the errors intended to be contradicted. How happily Dr. 


* Collier speaks as if it was of the whole New Testament: but Fuller, and 
Bishop Sparrow in his Collections, profess to give the injunctions at large, In 
these the order is confined to Erasmus’ paraphrase of the Gospels» 
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24 On the Necessity of Repentance: 


Lawrence has applied this position to the explanation of the articles, : 


; the 
can be known to those only, who shall have perused his sermons and of 
the attendant notes. ; bl 

( To be continued. } : . 
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Hvumsiine to the pride and loftiness of man, unwelcome to his [ to 


passions, as may be the work of repentance, no truth is plainer, than , 
that it must be performed, before any just encouragement can be | T 
given of the enjoyment of future felicity. The whole tenor of the | 
Gospel, goes to establish the fundamental truth, that_faith without / 








being grounded in a sincere repentance of our sins, will be wholly 
inefficacious, and even offensive to heaven. We may be prepared sn 
to discuss the merits of the Christian dispensation, to defend the o 
divinity of its Author; we may make the Gospel a standard of the Fg, 
most perfect morality, and as such may strictly regardit; but there | of 
is, if I may speak so, a difference between the morality of the Gos- he 
pel and the religion of its Author. It is the religion of Jesus that | of 
sanctifies the morality he taught. And though we cannot have this F 4, 
religion without the practice of morality, yet we may have the morale Fj, 
ity without religion. Nothing is more easily proved than this. F 4, 
Frequently, the most indifferent, even those who deny the agency of tie 
the Holy Ghost and the divinity of Jesus Christ, are moral and Fa, 
correct in their general depor'ment. Simply to have established a F 4), 
code of morals, to regulate the conduct of men upon earth, was not Fy 
an object of sufficient magnitude to have invited the Son of God FF y 
from the bosom of his Father,—to have induced him to sustain those Ff p 
numberless woes that assailed him. No: He saw men sinking — yg, 
through sin into the gulph of eternal wretchedness and despair. He — 
beheld the sword of Almighty Justice, raised to sever them for F gg 
ever from the presence of their God. He came to offerthem pardon — 





| 14 and peace, but on the express condition, that they should repent and 
| forsake those sins which occasioned all his misery and nailed him th 
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the cross. These sins had excited against them the just vengeance 
of Jeliovah, and his wrath could only be appeased through the 
blood of his Son. This blood could only purify the soul, through 
repentance and faith. Hence on every page of the Gospel, and 
through all the writings of the apostles, the necessity of repentance 
is enforced.—Repent. for the kingdom of heaven is at hand—Repent 
and believe the Gospel—Except ye repent ye shall all likewise perish 
—But now he commandeth all men every where to repent—I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners io repentance. These are 
among the numerous proofs of the indispensable necessity of cher- 
ishing a devout contrition for our sins, of turning through penitence 
to God, of bringing forth fruits mect for repentance. 

Repentance is necessary to the exercise of a true and lively faith. 
Till we behold, and feel our need of the interposition of a Saviour; 
till we are convinced, that destitute of the merits of his blood, in- 
evitable and eternal wretchedness would be our portion beyond the 
grave, we never shall place our unshaken attachment, our unwaver- 
ing confidence upon him. And all this we never shall feel, without 
emotions of the most lively and humble sorrow for our sins. These 
emotions may indeed be greater or less, in proportion to the degree 
of guilt which adheres to individuals. In those whose evormities 
have been highly aggravated, we may expect more pungent throbs 
of contrition, than in others, who have not allowed themselves ia 
acts of deep atrocity. Still in every heart of sensibility to virtue, 
however chaste, there is enough to awaken real sorrow, to excite 
uofeigned penitence. He who has any idea of the natural corrup- 
tions which encircle him; he who has any sense of the daily errors 
and imperfections of his life; he who for a moment can contemplate 
the unsullied majesty and holiness of God, must feel his vast un- 
worthiness of a seat in his presence,—the degradation and woe to 
which his sins have exposed him. It is this conviction of sin which 
prepares the soul for cherishing that holy trust in the atonement 
made upon the cross. Hast thou, reader, an active faith in the 
Son of God? Prove it to the world then, by showing thy peni- 
tence. Art thou resting thy hopes of happiness beyoud the grave 
npon the merits of Him whose blood has flowed a ransom for thy 
goul2 Evince this confidence, by that amendment of life which i$ 
A 
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On the Necessity of Repentance. 


a just consequence of an unfeigned sorrow for the iniquities in which 
you have indulged. 

Repentance is an all-important preparative, an indispensable requi- 
site to the devout and beneficial reception of the Gospel ordinances. 
The holy and animating rites of our religion were expressly de- 
signed to keep alive in the heart a just seuse and sorrow for sin. 
While they are solemaly enjoined on the observance of all, they can 
be profitable to those only, who make them subservient to the grand 
purpose of increasing godliness aud virtue. 
bounden duty of every oue to embrace the Saviaur, in the ordinances 
of his Church, they are only efficacious when they warm the heart 
with love, inflame it with zeal, and produce a real penitential grief. 
Repent and be baptized for the remission of sins, was an apostolical 
And hence we find the illustrious fathers of the Church 
expressly urging in her Catechism, as a requisite to baptism, Re- 
pentance, whereby they forsake sin. 
sin, which is most solemnly required by the Church, we have not 
in reality that faith, into which we have been ostensibly admitted. 
The design of that water which has been poured upon us, is to rep- 
resent that newness and purity of life with which we should adorn 
The sign of the cross which bas been impressed 
upon our foreheads, was intended to enlist us uoder the banner of Jesus, 
and incite us manfully to fight against the foes of his truth. 
this combat, we shall never be prepared, till we see the number and 
the power of our opponents. 

To the devout and advantageous participation of the holy eucha- 
rist, nothing is more important than that abasing conviction of sin, 
that genuine humility, which flow from evangelical repentance. 
‘The memorials of the Redeemer’s love with which we are presented 
at the altar, should awaken every dormant sensibility, should excite 
Here, while we are led to the imme- 
diate contemplation of the consequences of sin, as displayed in the 
sufferings of Jesus, the emotions of penitence are particularly requi- 
site and useful. When we approach the altar, it should be, in the 
language of the Church, examining ourselves whether we repent truly 
of our former sins, steadfastly purposing to lead a new life. While 
cherishing a thankful remembrance of the death of the Redeemer, we 
should receive the symbols of his holy body and atoning blood, feel- 
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ing that the remembrance of our sins is grievous, the burthen of them 
intolerable. ‘Then this holy ordinance will become a channel of 
grace and favour—then the soul will receive that sustenance, which 
she requires to support her on her way to her eternal abode—then 
she may hope, through the pledges of her Saviour’s mercy, to re- 
ceive that pardon, which none but the truly penitent have reason to 
expect. This is my last argument, for the necessity of repentance. 
Guilty in the sight of a just and hely Father, we have no reason to 
hope for his smile of approbation, till sensible of our iniquity, we re- 
turn acknowledging our transgressions, lamenting that we have sinned 
against heaven and in his sight. That state of felicity and rest 
which may be enjoyed hereafter in the presence of Jehovah, can be 
ihe lot of none but those, who, convinced of their imperfection and 
sin, endeavour daily to conform their lives to the holy professions 
they liave made of faith in the Son of the Eternal. He who com- 
manded that repentance and remission of sins should be preached in 
his name among all nations, will never confer a crown of glory 
upon those who do not thus prepare themselves for his presence. If 
we confess our sins, and we never shall confess them, till we feel 
them, God ts faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrightcousness. 

Here then I would rest the importance of this doctrine of repent- 
ance. The unequivocal condition of the Gospel covenant,—the ex- 
ercise of a just and lively faith,—the benefit of the sacraments,—the 
attainment of pardon and everlasting happiness ; all depend on its 
proper discharge. On this doctrine of repentance, are suspended 
the gracious and animating promises of God. As I live, saith the Al- 
mighty, I have no pleasure in the death of a sinner, but rather that 
he may turn from his wickcdness and live. Against a neglect of 
this duty of repentance, are opposed the maledictions of Divine jus- 
tice. Except ye repent, ye shalt all likewise perish. The soul that 
sinneth it shall die. If because they repented not, the inhabitants of 
the old world were swept away before the flood, how shall we es- 
cape if we neglect so great salvation! If because they would not re- 
nounce their sins, the Sodomites were overwhelmed in tempests of 
fire and brimstone, what have we to expect while continuing in our 
iniquities, but indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish. If 
against Chorazin and Bethsaida, Jesus uttered alarming threats, hare 
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28 On the Necessity of Repentance. 


me not cause to tremble, who by our indifference count the blood of | 


the covenant an uoholy thing, and by our gross imperfection and sin, 
daily crucify afresh the Son of God, and put him to an open shame. 
Ah, let this consideration excite our immediate attention to this mo- 
mentous duty of repentance. A work on which depends our present 
peace of mind, the everlasting welfare of our souls, should not, ought 
not to be delayed. Let us not excuse ourselves from endeavouring to 
acquire this holy state of mind, under the plea of waiting for new and 
more powerful succours from on high. God, who calleth to repentance, 
presents us every necessary aid towards the completion of the work. 
Within our reach are all the means of grace. The word of God is 
in our hands; the doors of the sanctuary are open; the bread of life 
is broken in our sight ; the exalted and profitable exercise of prayer 
is at our command. Shall we then delay ? Shall the offers of our 
merciful Father be rejected because they are not sufficient? Let us 
uot add the sin of ingratitude to that of neglect. Let us use those 
means, which in the plenitude of Divine compassion are offered to 
our hands, and we may rest assured, that God will not fail to bless 
them. He has never said, seek ye my face in vain. But he has gra- 
ciously invited all men to salvation and eternal happiness. Look unto 
me and be ye saved all ye ends of the earth. Can we remain indif- 
ferent ? Ah think, reader, for a moment, think to what danger thou 
standest exposed, while in a state of impenitence. Ere the arrival 
of that hour in which thou hopest for some irresistible operation on 
thy heart, the paralizing hand of sickness may convulse thy frame ; 
the sceptre of death may be extended across thy breast, and the 
apalling voice of thy Judge may summon thee before his tremen- 
dous bar. Let it then be thy supreme desire to improve the means 
now in thy power ; and may this be the supplication of all— May it 
please thee, O Almighty God, to give us true repentance, that in the 
end we may dwell in thy peace, fecling thy pardon, supported by thy 
goodness, absolved by thy sentence, and saved by thy mercy, through 
Jesus Christ thy Son.” 4 
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FOR THE CHURCHMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


The External Beauty of the Church. 


“ Her clothing isof wrought gold.”—Psaim xlv. 


Tue external beauty of the Church, consists ia the validity and 
excellency of her institutions, rites, and ordinances. The ingenu- 
ity and wickedness of man have operated much to the subversion of 


outward rites. But if we divest ourselves of prejudice and appeal 


to the fountains of truth, we shall soon behold their Divine authority, 


and at the same time perceive how much they contribute to the 
\ beauty and excellence of religion: nay, we shall be led to the con- 


clusion, that without them the Saviour can have no visible Church 


Son earth. For surely that can be no visible society which has no 


visible seals or signs attending it. But Jesus the Saviour has an 


‘outward society on earth, and this society is his Church. If in 
| the blood which he shed in anguish on the cross, he designed to puri- 
fy to himself a peculiar people, zcalous of good works ; if he intend- 


ed to select a holy nation and endow them with singular privileges ; 


| if he desigued to distinguish them from the rest of the world, then 

} surely he must have set his mark upon them, and given them some 
| distinguishing characteristics. Not indeed that they might be known 
| to him, but that they might be separated from the world. 


Was it evidently the intention of the Saviour to have a visible 
Church on earth? Most certainly it was; and in pursuance of this, 


| he gave commission to bis apostles, fo preach the Gospel to all na- 


tions, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. Previously to his ascension, he promised them 
another Comforter, who should guide them into all truth. In obes 


dience to the instructions which they had received, the apostles 


took immediate measures to spread the knowledge of their Master, 
and to regulate the outward condition of his kingdom. All these 
clearly demonstrate, that the intention of the Saviour was to erect 
the standard of his cross on earth, and to summen the human race 
fo rally round it, as his faithful subjects, 
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30 The Externat Beauty of the Church. 


Tn the institution of baptism, Jesus established a mode by whic; 
men were to be taken from the world, and initiated into his mystical 
body the Church. Should any be ready to assert, that by baptism 
we are aot to understand an outward rite, but the internal operatioy 
of the Holy Spirit, let me refer them to the words of Jesus himself 
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wherein he saith, Except a man be born of water and of the HoljPiod h 
Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. Let me refer thenf}ye ¢ 
to the language of St. Peter—Can any man forbid water that theefh acre: 
Should not be baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost as well atjyeye. 
we. ‘To the same point is the language of the Ethiopia’ eunuch—fjnogt. 
See here is water, what doth hinder me to be baptized? iohte 


These passages, one would suppose, might be sufficient to removep} jose; 
every doubt which could possibly arise, on this interesting and im]) py 
portant subject. From the words of St. Peter it is very apparent, aug 
that even those men who had received the miraculous gifts of the }nd s 
Holy Ghost, were yet required to be baptized with water. Outward)}im | 
aod water baptism, thus clearly established, becomes the regulatf}eay 
channel through which man is to be received into the family of hisfyose 
Redeemer. lant : 

In the reception of this ordinance, man quits the slavish employ-F A, 
meat of sin and satan. He enters into the most solemn engagements /apos 
to eradicate from his soul those impure and debasing passions, which amo 
every day beset him, while he lives in servile attachment to the P dow 
world. Here, he enlists himself a soldier in the service of his King Pijnstr 
and Saviour. Here, he engages to fight manfully under his banner, lato 
against the world, the flesh, and the devil. ‘These iuveterate and ‘eng: 
implacable enemies of man, assailing him on every side, render his Fj» ¢ 
situation in the world extremely perilous. Without the aid of that} ,, } 
grace promised to the obedient and faithful, he never cau expect 2B py 
conquest over his spiritual enemies. He stands in imminent danger F rec, 
of becoming their miserable subject, and finally of exposing himself F eo, 
to the indignation of his neglected and offended God. But when F eon 
he resolves to quit the slaveries of this fallen and sinful state, and F ean 
to yield in humble submission to the direction of heaven, in the ordi- F tim 
nance of baptism, he receives a title to the aids of that Holy Spirit, F tun 
whereby he is enabled to vanquish the devil, the world, and the flesh. ¥ to 

In this solemn ordinance, man attaches himself to the delightful F nar 
service of that compassionate and loving Father, who hath declared. F the 


if hat he shall be to him a son. 
je endeavours to discharge the important duties to which baptism 
pngages fim, he rests assured of the never-failing support of Him 


is himself 


the Holy 
efer then 


"most holy religion. 
Fighteous paths which will lead him to the fruition of those exalted 


Oo remove Dlessings reserved in heaven for the faithful. 


The External Beauty of the Church. 


3i 


While in humble trust and confidence 


who is the unerring guide, the almighty defender of his people. 


By baptism the believer is brought into covenant relation with a just 


snd holy God. He becomes united to his Redeemer. Le receives 
ie contioual support of the Spirit of truth and grace. In this 


jacred ordinance he hears the language of mercy and forgiveness. 


ere, he pledges himself to believe all the important doctrines of our 
Here, too, he pledges himself to walk in those 


and im} Here, then, we behold the brilliant and exquisite beauty of the 


apparent, 


ly of his 


Xpect a 
danger 
himself 
t when 
fe, and 
e ordi- 
Spirit, 
¢ flesh. 

ightful 

clared. 


' ‘Waughter of the King. 
's of the $nd sinful man with the offers of mercy and salvation, and invites 


Outward) Fim to the unspeakable enjoyment flowing from an intercourse with 


regular 


tunity presents. 


name of Christ. 
| themselves to depart from iniquity. 





In the sacrament of baptism she meets fallen 


eaven. Here she calls him to a participation, through faith, of 


those unutterable and eternal glories which will succeed her mili- 


‘tant and suffering state, in her state of triumph and exaltation above. 
employ-f 


igements “apostolic rite of confirmation. 


3, which ‘among the principles of the doctrine of Christ, 


t to the down from the very earliest age of the Church, 


lis King Pinstructive and a useful rite. 


banner, ‘into the Church by baptism, having arrived to 


‘ate and ‘engage for themselves to ratify those solemn vows, which were made 


ider his fin their behalf. 


of thatBas have received this holy ordinance in riper years, are expected 
‘by the Church, either to receive this apostolic rite, or be desirous of 
“receiving it before they approach the table of the Lord. 


‘confirmation, administered only by the Bishop, cannot always be 


Another appendage to the external beauty of the Church, is the 
This which by the apostle is ranked 
has been handed 
and is in itself an 
have been initiated 
years of maturity, 


Here those who 


And not only those baptized in infancy, but such 


But as 


conveniently had, the Church has wisely provided that those who 
cannot obtain it, may receive the holy eucharist, but at the same 


time under the impression, that it shall be embraced whenever oppor- 


In this sclemn rite of confirmation, persons promise 
todischarge those duties which devolve on all who have named the 
Here it is, that they in the solemn assembly pledge 
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In this sacred rite, performed by the highest ecclesiastical ay | T 
thority, the benediction of heaven is implored, and a particulay) pay 
communication of the Holy Spirit is confidently expected, to the} ony: 
devout and humble receiver. B wise: 

From this rite of confirmation, when accompanied with those de} sory, 
vout, humble and penitent affections which it implies and enjoins, ty} impa 
faithful servant of the Lord proceeds to the highest act of Christiag} inter 
worship ; to a participation of the affecting and solemn ordinance of) jimes 
the holy euchartst. Here the beauty of the Church shines in trany} manc 
cendant lustre. Here unmerited mercy and compassion flow i ple « 
ceaseless streams. Here the devout communicant enjoys, if evet prac 
upon earth, a foretaste of eternal bliss. This rite establishes hit} cory; 
union through lively faith, to that Divine Redeemer whose blood) inose 
has flowed a ransom for the guilty. Here, deeply affected with the) the ¢ 
infinite and undeserved compassion of a Saviour, his soul pou ponti 
forth all her sorrows and casts aside her numerous burthens. His) eren 
bosom, fired with the raptures of gratitude, breaks forth in the mod Papa 
ardent and undissembled tribute of thankfulness and praise. Here he) whic 
places the most unalterable affiance upon Jesus his Redeemer. In) whic 
the symbols displayed upon the altar, he perceives with lively faithl good 
that body which was broken, and that blood which was shed to satisfy} that 
the demands of Divine justice and rescue his soul from eternal woe.) man 
On this mercy seat of the Christian temple, he beholds the Saviour en: it in 
throned in all the glories of Divinity. He feels the manifold im{ poo. 
perfections of his degenerate nature, aud implores the pardon and T 
forgiveness of his sins. He casts away those debasing and corrup!f eplia 
affections which hang around his frame, and have so long enslaved) yjay} 
him to the dust. Here the various and formidable afflictions whichf powe 
assail his soul, are either alleviated or entirely removed. Whatever - spea 
may be his sorrows they all vanish, when he beholds the infinite con 49}, 
descension, the unparalleled sufferings and perfect resignation of thalf ¢,;,. 
Saviour whose infinite goodness he commemorates. Kneeling at thath cane 
altar where the symbols of his Saviour’s body and blood are uncov-F men 
ered, his views are directed beyond this scene of things, to those} of 4) 
mansions of rest and joy, where the daughter of the King shines in | men 
everlasting radiance and beauty. The sacrament of the Lord’s sup _ sign 
per, therefore, constitutes ia a peculiar manner, the beauty of thef 1, 
Chureb. Kin 


i 
stical au These sacred rites and ordinances derive additional force and 
particulay beauty from that solemn and appropriate service prescribed by the 
od, to th Church. Her offices were cautiously and decently arranged, by the 
wisest and holiest men of antiquity. ‘They have been carefully pre- 
those dt) served by the zeal and attention of the faithful in later ages. ‘These 
Joins, Us impart to the daughter of the King a glow of sacred beauty. Her 
Christiz interesting and solemn daily service, not the invention of modern 
inance ¢ times, as many are ready to assert, next to the inspired volume, de- 
in tran? mands a constant regard. It derives its authority from the exam- 
flow iy ple of the Saviour, who taught us how to pray, and from the 
» if ever practice of the earliest ages of the Christian Church. This is that 
ishes hig service which the illustrious fathers of the reformation, drew from 
Be blood those standards of worship, which had ever existed in those parts of 
with the the Christian world which nw not owned the sway of the Roman 
ul pou : pontiff. This is that service, which after having been by these rev- 
18. Hig erend and holy men completely purged from all the dross and tin of 
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the mos Papal usurpation and heresy, has come down to us pure as the gold 
Here h )which has seven times passed the refiner’s fire. This is that service 
ier. Ip 


which has proved itself one of the most effectual barriers against the 
ely faith i floods of error, that the wisdom of man has ever reared. This is 
O satisfy f that service which cost some of the best blood that ever flowed in hu- 
al woe, ‘man veins; and we, my brethren, ought to remember when we read 


iour en} it jn the sanctuary, that almost every sentence was written in the 
fold im} blood of martyrs. 

Jon andf) his appropriate worship, and these holy ordinances, possess pe- 
corrupt coliar beauty and excellency, when administered by a duly and reg- 
‘slaved ylarly authorised ministry. This constitutes their particular and 
8 whichl powerful efficacy. The ordinances of which we have just been 


hatevery speaking, were instituted to distinguish the Church from the various 


lite Com | societies of men, which are to be found in the world. As in civil af- 


1 of thal fairs, certain officers are appointed to guard the public rights and give 


gat that : sanction and validity to all public acts; to execute public instru- 


uncov:F ments, and give them proper force by stamping them with the seals 


oO those} of their authority : so in the momentous concerns of religion, certain 

nines If men are appointed to minister in holy things, and to execute the 

d’s sup signs and seals of the covenanted mercies of God. 

of the In the institution of the priesthood, the infinite goodness of the 
King eternal, and the fair beauty of Zion are clearly discoverable. 


Ay 
4» 
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#B } 
How, without this Divine institution, could the Church have bee | a 


preserved in the world, when the apostles, the immediate followers | thes 
of Jesus, had paid the debt of nature ? By a regular transmission}, 
Srom Christ the head of all thtngs to the Church, the orders of the} ven: 
priesthood have ever maintained their validity. Notwithstandiog> fend 
the various inroads made upon the unity and peace of the Church)” elev 
in modern times, these orders are alive and in possession of adequatef) 9.1, 
authority. They trace their appeintment back through a regularp «. » 
channel to that Divine Saviour who said to his apostles, as my Father) of t 
hath sent me, even so send I you. Go teach all nations, baptizing) |. 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy} ),,., 
Ghost ; and lo I am with you alway, even to the end of the world. Os} ono, 
this commission rests the very existence of the Church of Christ, as}) .y 7, 
a visible society on earth. 
Christ gave this authority of admitting men by baptism into cove-| 
nant with their God, aud of rendering such instructions as might be} 
Trequisite, exclusively to his apostles aud to their successors. ‘Tof 
his apostles he gave the same authority that had been given him by] 
God the Father. As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you. 
He was delegated with authority to send others, and thus he com-| 
missioned his apostles to send others also. In this way it is thata] 4 g 
succession in the ministry of reconciliation has ever been maintained.| Di 
And if this succession had ever once been broken, there could be no 
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real Church on earth; nor can it be possible that it should be broken, | ” 

for in that case the promise of the Saviour would have failed. Lo, | 

said he, I am with you, and your successors, alway, evento the end of} 

the world. And we know that he will never fail in the fulfilment off 474 

a promise which he sealed with his blood upon the cross. ple 
ci 


Destitute of a ministry, the Church would lose her beauty, and her : 
sacraments would become inefficacious. For who shalt attempt to : 1 
perform the duties of the civil magistrate, but he who is appointedf 


mos 
by the legal authority ? And are the concerns of the Church off tal 
Christ to be valued less than the decaying interests of the world? Pe 


New and unnecessary as these holy institutions may be regarded at | othe 
the present day, they nevertheless demand a serious and immediate the 
attention. They are not the trifling and unimportant invention off 
designing men. Those ordinances which constitute the external > es 
beauty of the King’s daughter, and which are represented under the f ih 
figure of wrought gold, are of Divine appointment. Notwithstand- 
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iug the storms of persecution have rolled their mighty billows against 
them, still unmoved and unmolested,-as the Rock of Ages on which 





they Are erected, they have survived the shock. ‘] hough every tor- 
t ture that could be invented in the dark councils of malice and re- 
venge, has been employed upon those who have advocated and de- 
fended the institutions of the Church, still she has maintained her 
t elevated ground, Though her friends have given their bodies to the 
flames, the Chureh has survived the direful conflagration. Though 
\ in these last days of innovation and infidelity, the unity and harmony 







: 
& 


of the Church are perpetually assailed, and though contempt is daily 
’ cast upon her institutions, still we behold her in all her untarnished 
‘beauty, And for our consolation we believe, that the malice of her 
‘enemies will be finally ineffectual, and that even the gates of hell 


' shall never prevail against her. D. 


———— 


FOR THE CHURCHMAN'’S MAGAZINE, 


The Means of Diffusing Religious Knowledge, 


A Sexmon, preached in Trinity Church, Newark, June 28, 1819, before the 
Directors of the Episcopal Society of New-Jersey for the promotion of Christian 
Knowledgeand Piety. By the Rev, Joan C. Rupp, Rector of St. John’s Church, 
Elizabeth-Town. 


REVELATIONS xiv. 6. 





And I saw another angel fly in the midst of heaven, having the ever- 
lasting Gospel to preach unto them that divell on the earth, and to 
every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people. 


To compose the mind of St. John, after he had beheld one of the 
most awful and alarming visions ever presented to the view of a mor- 
‘tal, in that terrifie beast after which the world wondered, he is per- 
mitted to contemplate a scene as full of beauty and delight, as the 
other was of deformity and horror. With the relation of this vision 
the chapter from which the text is taken commences. Though a 
spectacle full of majesty and awe, it was replete with splendour and 
joy. It consisted of a Lamb, the favourite and appropriate emblem of 
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the Lord of life, standing on mount Zion, surrounded with an hun.) 


dred forty and four thousand, of those faithful souls who, having) 


followed the Lamb whithersoever he went—hav.: g avoided the conta} 


gion of idolatry, that spiritual taint and potlation, so prevalent in ' 
their day—having sought through the aids of Divine grace to be con. 
formed to the will of their Lord, were counted worthy to receivel 


their Father’s name written in their foreheads. These first fruits of) 


the preaching of the Gospel of Jesus—these ransomed souls, rescuedy ; 


from the dominion of sin, and the bondage of everlasting sorrow ; 


grateful for those mighty succours, which enabled them. to have vic } 
tory, are engaged before the throne of the Lamb in the most solemn} 


and animating praises. 


That sound of many waters,—that voice oj 


great thunder from heaven, which arrested the attention of St. Joho, 
and filled his pious soul with reverence and godly fear, was neverthe. 
less tempered to his ear with the sweetest and most enrapturing| 
strains. In the midst of these mighty thunderings, he heard the vote 
of harpers, harping with their harps, and they sung as it were ob 


new song before the throne. 
peculiar characteristic. 


And my brethren, that song possessed 2 
It is said, that no man could learn that song.) 


but the hundred forty and four thousand which were redeemed fromy 
the carth. We behold here an interesting correspondence between} 


the Church on earth and the Church triumphant. 


hend and enjoy it. 


There is a song} 
m the temple below, which none but the humble and devout, the} 
penitent and faithful can learn, because none but they can compre: 
The praises and the prayers of the sanctuary are} 


Tiel ler Nae 


not relished, and consequently are not learned by the careless, the 


impenitent and unbelieving. 


They hear no music in those holyf 


strains which from age to age have been uttered by martyrs and holyf 
men. Those glad tidings of great joy, those hopes and prospects} 


of salvation and peace, through the merits of the Saviour’s blood> 


which fill the soul of the believer with the most pure and constan! 


delights —which break forth in the accents of a holy exultation andp 


praise, are unmeaning and unknown to those who prefer the ways} 
of ungodliness and wrong. While they continue in their sins andp 
have no desire for that knowledge which maketh wise unto salvation, 


they learn not, because they love not the songs of Zion. 
new songs,—suog by men made new by the grace of God, transform: 
ed and renewed in the spirit of their minds by the Holy Ghost. 
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But this characteristic of the song of Zion is still more striking 
when considered in reference to its performance on the harps em- 
ployed in the Church triumphant. On earth men may learn to bear 
a part in the strains of praise and gladness, with which we cele- 
brate the goodness and the power of God ; but there the possibility of 
learning is for ever at an end. None join in those unspeakably trans- 
porting praises, but those who have joined on earth, in sincere thanks- 
givings for the mercies of redemption. ‘The Church below is our 
school to qualify us for everlasting activity beyond the grave. If we 
learn not here, we shall be ignorant for ever hereafter. Instruction 
is not to utter her voice in that mansion where all is to be fruition. 
Ah, sinful and thoughtless beings! will you slight and coutemn thogg 
strains which animate the soul and burst from the lips of the be- 
liever ? Beware how you unfit yourselves for those holy exercises 
which employ the blessed before the throne of the Lamb. He must 
be adored, and praised, and loved on earth, or he will never hear your 
supplicatious when you approach the gate of his celestial temple. 
That gate will not be open to those who are not prepared by previ- 
ous learning to bear their part in the hallowed employments within. 

This view of the language connected with my text might with 
propriety engage our entire attention, and be made subservient to 
our improvement in the ways of holiness: but I have not designed to 
consider it in this way. In this passage of the revealed word we 
have an intimation of the rapid and extensive diffusion of the Gos- 
pel of the Son of God. I saw another angel fly in the midst of 
heaven, having the everlasting Gospel to preach unto them that diel! 
on the earth, and to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and 
people. 

These words, which are indeed a prediction of the spread of the 
Gospel, may very properly lead us on the present occasion to con- 
template, 

I. The diffusion of Christian truth. 

II. The means employed in the accomplishment of this great ob- 
ject. And, 

Ill. The duty thence resulting. 

I. The words of my text not only intimate to us the character 
and design of the Gospel, but they contain a clear prediction that 
this Gospel should be wide and rapid in its extension. While it iz 
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denominated an everlasting Gospel, as extending through all times— 
originating with the Almighty in the beginning of things, and in the 
provisions of its gracious promises extending to the final consumma- 
tion of all things and the bliss of eternity, it may also be called 
everlasting, from the circumstance of its embracing in its celestial 
offer all the nations of the earth. To all kindreds, and tongues, and 
people, it holds out the most animating invitations to peace and sal- 
vation. It is no narrow aod circumscribed plan for the exaltatiou 
of a few to felicities from which the great mass of mankind is to be 
excluded for ever. It offers not its unutterable joys to a band of 
selected and predestinated favourites, but spreads forth its bountiful 

ands to the whole family of man—mercifully declaring, that in eve- 
ry nation he that fearcth God and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with him. 

The regulations and demands of the law shall be entirely done 
away. Its rites aud ceremonies shall be nomore. The diversified 
and frightful devotions of Paganism shall lose all their votaries; but 
that Gospel which was first announced in Eden—which was iuti- 
mated to Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Job—which was more 
fully seen by David, Isaiah, and Daniel—which was beheld burst- 
ing forth in all its radiance by the Baptist, by Zacharias, Elizabeth, 
and Mary—which Peter, and James, aud John proclaimed with holy 
energy—which St. Paul defended with the weapons of inspired ar- 
gument, and ino the faith of which, Stephen, full of the Holy Ghost, 
shed a martyr’s blood ;—this Gospel shall never fail. 

Though this Divine system met at its commencement with the 
most determined hostility and opposition, yet did it prevail, and ia 
its wouderful progress gave to its friends the most animating assur- 
ance, that the foes ranged against it, even the gates of hell, should 
not be able to triumph over it. 

When the heralds of evangelical truth first went forth to enlighten 
and bless mankind, by turning their attention from the absurdities of 
Pagan philosophy, and those external requirements of the law now 
to be done away, they encountered the most furious opposition. The 
severest calumnies and most inhuman tortures were invented, to de- 
ter or dissuade the disciples of Christ from a defence of the tenets 
of their Master. All, however, was ineffectual. Those who had 
drunken at the very fountain of Divine truth, and with the very 
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_ breath of the Saviour had inhaled his intrepidity and zeal, were 
_ not to be daunted by the frowns of Jewish malice, or the scoffs of 
_ heathen science. Hence we see the roll of that everlastiug Gospel 
: which St. John beheld in the hands of an angel, as he flew in the 
_ midst of heaven, waviog in celestial triumph over the regions of the 
east, till a great proportion of the then known world owned its be- 


nignant sway, aod hailed it as the dispenser of the richest and most 
durable blessings—blessings which should nourish the soul in the 
hours of her deepest despondency—should quiet her in her moments 
of penitential sorrow, with the promises of pardon and peace, 
through the merits of her Redeemer’s blood. 

In the days which immediately followed the apostolic age, when 
all those who had been engaged in the great work of promoting the 
spread of the Gospel had gone to their rest, successors were found 
who took up the sacred strain where the apostles stopped, and con- 
tinued to sound the trump of truth, until they were able to boast 
before the civil rulers, that myriads were to be found in the city, 
in the country, and in the army, whe kad embraced the Gospel, as 
the great wisdom and power of God. This diffusion of a knowledge 
of Christ, this rapid accession to the number of his disciples, is by 
no means the least of the miracles which attended him—by no means 
the least important of the testimony, to the truth of his system. It 
was not established in the world by fire and sword—by holding out 
with Mahomet, the beguiling hopes of a voluptuous paradise—by 
persecution and violence—by making it a passport to public favour, 
nor by giving to it those splendid decorations which attract men to 
various institutions. It had to contend, as well with the civil power, 
as the most rancorous prejudices. But it surmounted all these. If 
prostrated every obstacle, and enlisted in its service the most worthy 
and illustrious men. 

In the night of Papal superstition and ignorance, the power 
ef Christian truth seemed to subside; but God in the abundant 
goodness of his providence, did not permit the light of his Gospel 
to be extinguished. Though obscured and dimmed by the cloud 
which at the same time put out the light of science, yet there were 
some rays to illuminate the understanding, and to warm the hear? 
with piety to heaven. These rays were at length muitiplied, united 
and strengthened, by the stupendous efforts of the reformation: 
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This leads us to contemplate the means which have been employed 
to promote a diffusion of religious truth. 

It is, brethren, one of the most interesting and improving subjects 
to which we can give our thoughts. Every friend of revealed 
truth will delight to observe the progress which Christianity has 
made in its different stages, and the means which at different times 
have been employed in its promotion. 

Immediately upon its publication, as well to convince men of its 
truth, as to withstand the mighty torrent which threatened speedy 
destruction, and sometimes dismayed the disciples of Christ, mira~ 
cles were permitted to be wrought attesting its celestial origin. 
When the Gospel became well rooted in the hearts of men; when 
kings and rulers had unclasped their armour of opposition, and had 
even embraced the Saviour in faith, then the ordinary force of per- 
suasion, instruction and reason, was deemed sufficient. 

When in the gloomy age of apostacy and darkness, the gigantic 
power of the Papacy rose up, and held the most sovereign sway 
over the thoughts and consciences of men, it was requisite that some 
new efforts should be made to rescue the Church from the hand of 
ignorance, from disgrace and ruin. In the revival of letters and 
learning, God prepared the way for the reasoning of Luther and his 
reforming brethren to arrest the attention of the world ;—and, as if 
on purpose to aid in the promotion of this great work, he had per- 
mitted to be made, that most glorious of all human discoveries, the 
art of printing. This was the dawning of a day whose light should 
extend to the most dreary and benighted regions of the earth. It 
was the opening of a fountaiu, that should send forth in every di- 
rection streams to fertilize aud gladden the face of vature—streams, 
at which those who thirsted for kuowledge might drink and be satis- 
fied. Cold must be that bosom, insensible to the goodness of heaven 
must be that heart, which does not glow with fervent gratitude over 
these evidences of a gracious and protectiug Providence. Great is 
the sin of those who live in an age thus blessed with the means of 
improvement, and yet continue ignorant of their duty, insensible to 
their own interests, to the happiness of eternity. 

The ages of the Church subsequent to the reformation, present a 
new state of things, and exhibit abundant proofs of the success at- 
tending new efforts for the diffusion of religious truth. The forma- 
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tion of societies for the purpose of supporting missions to the poor 
and ignorant; the establishment of funds to provide for the distribu- 
tion of religious books, have in modern times been the most effica- 
cious means for the advancement of the Christian cause. And in 
this plan, the Church from which we sprang has ever held a most 
conspicuous place. She is at this day teaching us by a most inter- 
esting and splendid example. This is not a language dictated by 
apy attachment to the peculiar form in which the Church appears in 
that country, connected as she is with the civil power. I speak of 
her, not as she is entrenched behind those parliamentary provisions 
and privileges which give her the ascendancy over all other denom- 
inations in the land. With the political concerns of that couutry I 
have nothing to do; but my soul must be paralized, if I cease to 
venerate and love the Church of England, as the mother of that 
Church at whose altar I serve—as the defender of the doctrines of 
the Gospel—as the author of those articles which comprise the sum 
of our faith—es the preserver of that sublime and beautiful, that 
primitive and evangelical liturgy, in the strains of which the pious 
have so long delighted to pour out their souls to God. 

You, my brethren, have cause for the most ardent gratitude, in 
the blessings which you have received from that Church; who, in 
the language of the preface to our Book of Common Prayer, long 
exercised towards this section of the Church a continuance of nurs- 
ing care and protection. While she marshalled the way in that 
sublime conflict between truth and error, which resulted in the 
rescue of immense portions of the eastern world from the most 
gloomy superstitions, she did not fail to provide for the wants of this 
western hemisphere. When the means of your fathers were too 
small for the support of the Church, the venerable society “for the 
propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts” sent them ministers, 
and supported them in the exercise of their sacred duties. Till 
within a few years comparatively, almost all who ministered at the 
altar of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country, derived 
their principal support from this benevolent institution. Almost eve- 
ry country parish in these United States was once the object cf the 
hounty and care of the society on the other side of the Atlantic. We 
still trace her liberality in the remains of parish libraries, in her 


gifts of the Bible and Common Prayer. 
6 
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Co-existent with this, which is one of the first institutions of the 
kind of which we have apy account, is “'The Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge.” ‘This may justly be regarded as at 
the head of all similar establishments. This society opened the way, 
in which the knowledge of Christ has been conveyed to the eastern 
world. By her was laid the foundation of the glorious scheme for 
evangelizing the peninsula of India. The first herald of the Gospel 
of peace who ever sought to gain the attention of the eastern Pagans 
to the Protestant cause, was sent forth by this society.* Small as 
were her beginnings, and slow as has been her progress, the recent 


- success of missions in the east has been in a great measure owing to 


her. The triumph of truth over error, of rational devotion over 
the horrors of superstition which have been witnessed in the coasts 
of Malabar, Bengal, and Goa, are to be ascribed in no small degree 
to the institution of which I am speaking. When, therefore, you 
hear that the inquisition of Goa has been broken up—that the idol 
of Juggernaut trembles on his sooty car—that the number of funeral 
piles, where the living are burot with the dead, is yearly diminish- 
ing—that the stream of the Ganges is less deeply tinged with the 
blood of the innocent—that the new system of education, intro- 
duced by the ingenious and benevolent Dr. Bell, (unjustly ascribed 
to Lancaster,) is working wonders for the improvement of the Indian 
youth ;—think of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, as 
the parent, under God, of all these blessings. Her expenditures in 
this labour of love have lately amounted to near $150,000, io a sin- 
gle year. She is aiding most essentially in educating more than 7000 
children. ‘The number of Bibles, Testaments, Prayer Books, and 
other religious works lately circulated by her in a year, amounted 
to the enormous sum of 178,000 copies, besides her small tracts in 
hundreds of thousands.t Who can fail to be interested at such re- 
citals ? Whose heart must not glow with praise to the Author of such 
blessings. . 

But one of the most stupendous efforts ever made for the promo- 
tion of Gospel truth, is that which is now so actively pursued by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. The sole object of this gigantic 


* See Churehman’s Magazine for 1815, page 254. 
t See Churchman’s Magnzine for 1814, page 431—437. 
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institution is the distribution of the word of God. Aided by her nu- 
merous auxiliaries, she has been enabled to multiply copies of the 
Scriptures almost without number, in various languages. Those kin- 
dreds, and tongues, and people, who have never been blessed with 
the light of revelation, are now able to read the word of God in their 
respective dialects. The insulated Icelander, chilled as he is by 
the incessant frost that visits his inhospitable abode, can now have 
his heart warmed, by a perusal of the sacred history, and a knowl- 
edge of his Saviour’s sufferings and merits. T’he wretched Esqui- 
maux of North America, read now in their own rude accents, the 


| Gospel of the Son of God. The poor of Sweden, Finland and Ara- 


bia, now understand the New Testament, presented to them in tens 


| of thousands, by this bountiful institution. From the Persian Gulf 


to China, the Scriptures are scattered in languages adapted to almost 


| every clan and every tribe. 


One of the most prominent consequences of the efforts of this new 
system of Christian benevolence, is its having already checked the 
tide of infidelity. It must be a well known fact, that the opponents 
of the Saviour have cherished and expressed their jealousy of the 
word of God. Hence in the day of revolutionizing fury, we saw a 
nation destroying the Bible wherever she could. Her philosophers, 
who openly boasted that they should overturn the Gospel—who 
butchered the servants of the altar—who worshipped the vilest of her 
sex as the goddess of reason—who abrogated the Christian Sabbath, 
and wrote over burial grounds, “ This is the place of eternal sleep,” 
were with malignant consistency, uniform in their destruction of the 
Scriptures wherever they fouud them. This deficiency has been 


f more than supplied by the Society of which I am speaking, and the 


poor imprisoned soldier of that country has derived consolation and 


} joy in his sufferings and exile, from the present of his foe. He has 


been made acquainted with his Saviour, and learned the language of 
prayer. Thus, too, has this institution contributed to soften the hor- 
rors of war. ‘The wounded and infirm have found a solace in their 
woes, and have been sustained in the miseries of the camp, by the 
precious gift of a Bible; a treasure which they can call their own. 
Tn the noble range of her bounty, the British and Foreign Bitle So- 
ciety, has not forgotten to aid this country in the prosecution of plans 
similar to her own. Her large and repeated donations to our Bible 
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Societies, have contributed to swell the amount of her expenditures 
to the immense sum of near half a million ina year. Her example 


has been followed with laudable zeal, not only in our country, but & 


in various directions of the continent of Europe. ‘The illustrious 
Alexander has patronized a Bible Society, which promises to dis- 
seminate the word of truth through every section of his extensive 
empire. 

It would be, my hearers, an unreasonable tax upon your time and 
patience, to notice with proper commendations the tenth of those in- 
stitutions formed in our day, for the diffusion of religious knowledge. 
This is the method which God, in his providence, seems now to be 
pointing out, for the publication of his everlasting Gospel, to them 
that dwell on the earth. And the duty resulting from this fact, is 
that. of aiding in the prosecution of the glorious object. 

With the examples before you, which I have imperfectly noticed, 
will you my brethren, be indifferent to the advancement of the cause ? 
Will you hesitate to take ao active part with those illustrious men, 
of all ranks in life, who are now devoting their most unwearied at- 
tentions to this subject ? 

The institution which now solicits your favourable notice, and 
your cordial support, humble as may be her efforts, is one of those 


which has for its object that diffusion of religious knowledge, 


foretold by the prophets. It was formed for the purpose of 
distributing to the poor of this state, the word of God, the 
Book of Common Prayer, and religious tracts; and should the 
funds admit of it, of aiding indigent young men of piety and 


talents, in the requisite preparations for the Gospel ministry.—J 


Let us not be reproached for uniting in our efforts the Holy Scrip- 


tures and the liturgy of our Church. Let us not be accusedf 


of checking the diffusion of the pure word of God, because we unite 
other objects with its circulation. Whoever thought of charging 
the “Society for promoting Christian Knowledge” with impeding 
the progress of the word of God, because she embraced other ob: 
jects in the range of her bounty? We will give as much as in our 
power to promote the circulation of the Bible; we will not confine 
its offer to those of our communion, but wherever we see it wanted 
we will present it, and at the same time we will not obtrude with i 
the liturgy of ear Church where it is not desired. We thiok the 
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most effectual way of being useful, is that which we have taken. 
The general object of circulating the Scriptures, we aim at pro- 
moting to the utmost of our ability: the particular object of ad- 
vancing the interests of our own communion, we feel ourselves jus- 
tified in uniting with it. Those, then, who accuse us of disaffection 
to the interests of Bible Societies, strictly such, treat us with great 
injustice. But, my brethren, there is great propriety in our uniting 
these two books, as it relates to our own communion. In the one, 
are those momentous truths which relate to God, to salvation and 
eternal life, proposed to our acceptance. In the other, are those 
devotions in which we supplicate for the aids of that grace which 
is to address to our hearts all the truths of revelation. The one 
shows tous God, and the doctrines he requires us to believe; the 
other guides us to the foot of his throne, and applies his doctrines to 
the affections. 

Objects so interesting and important as those proposed by this so- 
ciety, will not plead in vain for your support. You will not hesi- 
tate to enable us to distribute the sacred volume, to all who ask it 
at our hands. You will not withhold your bounty, when you know 
it is to be applied to the circulation of the liturgy of the Church. 
An acquaintance with this liturgy has always promoted the im- 
provement of our communion. Congregations have not only been 
formed, but fostered and extended by its regular performance, even 
where the stated services of tha ministry have been but seldom 
known. 

The occasional circulation of smail tracts on religious questions, 
serves to quicken attention, to excite a spirit of inquiry, and to 
promote the cause of vital holiness. 

If you feel solicitous to promote these objects, you will contribute 
to the funds of this Society, You will enable its directors to cheer 
the hearts of many humble believers, who sigh for the opportunities 
of religious improvement which you too often treat with indifference. 
Remember, that every copy of the sacred writings which you con- 
tribute to the number now in circulation, increases the means of re- 
ligious knowledge. Every copy of the Prayer Book which you 
aid iu sending to the poor Episcopalians of Jersey, will terd to 
heighten their love for our communion, and enkindle in their hearts 
a warmth of devotion. 
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He that turneth many to righteousness, shall shine as the stars 
for ever and ever : and in what way can you more easily become 
candidates for this high honour and glory, than while you cherish 
those holy affections which our faith enjoins, you labour for the diffu- 
sion of the means of grace ? Would you taste of the purest pleasures 
that mortals can receive, give of your abundance in aid of this 
pious purpose. Who must not be happy in relieving the needy—in 
instructing the ignorant—in reclaiming the sinfal? All that you 
give to promote these objects, is but a treasure laid up in heaven. 
It passes to your credit in that book of remembrance from which 
your final sentence will be read. Think for one moment of the joy 
which may be yours in the abodes of glory above, when rescued 
souls shall lift their voices in thanksgivings to the Lord, for those 
very instructions which you have contributed to furnish. Thivk 
of being instruments to the everlasting happiness of your fellow 
creatures, and be merciful afler your power ; remembering always, 
that God loveth a cheerful giver. 





Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles. 
Continued from Vol. II. page 353. 


ARTICLE XV. 
PRACTICAL COMMENT. 

Tus, as 2 lamb without spot, he was brought to the cross, where, 
by sacrifice of himself, once made, he took away the sins of the 
world. He fulfilled the ancient sacrifices of the Mosaic law, which 
were typical only of his one sacrifice ; and the sins which they 
were, in faith of the redemption that was to be wrought, intended 
to expiate, he, in his own person, finally expiated on the cross, 
“ blotting out the hand-writing of ordinances that was against us, 
nailing it to his cross,’* and eompleting our redemption. He be- 
came a Victim for the sins of other men, in which character, though 
the Scriptures had not assured us of the fact, it must needs be {as 
St. John saith) that sin was not in him.} 


* Coloss. ii, 14. t+ 1 John ii. 5. 
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“ But all we the rest (although baptized and boro again in Christ, 


» yet) offend in many things; and if we say we have no sin, we de- 


ceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” 
This has been so fully considered in former Articles, that it is not 


| necessary to offer here any other evidence of the sad fact, in addi- 


tion to what will arise in the breast of every Christian reader, who 
compares the purpose for which Christ is declared to have come into 


the world, with the general course of human action. 


It is only necessary to observe, that, by the phrase “ all we the 


rest,” the assertion of the former part of the Article is virtually 
| repeated, that “ Christ was like unto us in all things, sin only ex- 
cept.” Tohim, then, let us look for example, whereby to regulate 
| our own lives. It is, indeed, the only example to which we can re- 
i fer, as being origivally good, and which we can altogether follow 
i without fear of miscarriage. We have, in short, in his life, an ex- 


ample that cannot deceive us, and, in his death, we have, to our 
great and endless comfort, an atonement which reinstates us into a 


capacity of becoming inheritors of the kingdom of heaven. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
OF SIN AFTER BAPTISM. 


Not every deadly sin willingly committed after baptism, is sin 


jagainst the Holy Ghost, and unpardonable. Wherefore the grant of 


repentance is not to be denied to such as fall into sion after baptism. 
After we have received the Holy Ghost, we may depart from grace 
given, and fall into sin, and by the grace of God (we may) rise 
again, and amend our lives. And therefore they are to be con- 
demned, which say they can no more sin as long as they live here, 
or deny the place of forgiveness to such as-truly repent. 


SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Not every deadly sin willingly committed after Baptism, is sin 
against the Holy Ghost, and unpardonable. 
Romans vi. 23. The wages of sin is death. 
Matthew xii. 31, 32. Wherefore I say unto you, all manner of 
sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men: but the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. 
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And whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of Man, it shalt 


be forgiven him : but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, f 


it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the 
world to come. 
The grant of repentance is not to be denied to such as fall into 
sin after baptism. 

Galatians vi. 1. Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, 
ye which are spiritual, restore such an one in the spirit of meekness; 
considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted. 

2 Peter iii. 9. The Lord is not slack concerning his promise, as 
some men count slackness ; but is loug suffering to us ward, not will- 
ing that any should perish, but that all should come to repentance. 


After me have received the Holy Ghost, we may depart from grace E 
given, and fall into sin, and by the grace of God (we may ) rise} 


again, and amend our lives, 


Luke xxii. 31, 32. And the Lord said, Simon, Simon, behold 
satan hath desired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat. 

But I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not: and when 
thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren. 

} John ii. 1, 2. My little children, these things write I unto 
you, that ye sin not. And if any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ, the righteous. 

And he is the propitiation for our sins: and not for ours only, bu! 
also for the sins of the whole world. 


Therefore they are to be condemned, which say they can no more sii 


as long as they live here, or deny the place of forgiveness to such pounce 


as truly repent. 


2 Cor, ii. 6, 7. Sufficient to such a man is this punishment, whic 


was inflicted of many. 


So that contrariwise ye ought rather to forgive him, and comfong 


him, lest peradventure such an one should be swallowed up with over 
much sorrow. 

t John i. 10. If we say that we have not sinned, we make hin 
a liar, aud his word is not in us. 

Hebrews ii. 17, 18. Wherefore in all things it behoved him! 
he made like ucto his brethren, that he might be a merciful an! 
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jdithful high priest in things pertaining to God, to make reconcilia- 
tion for the sins of the people. 

For in that he himself hath suffered, being tempted, he is able to 
succour them that are tempted. 


PRACTICAL COMMENT. 


The Article now before us, begins by asserting, that “ Not every 
deadly sin willingly committed after baptism, is sin against the Holy 
Ghost, and unpardonable.” 

Every sia which we commit is deadly ; for “the wages of sin is 
death,’* and death would, doubtless, be awarded to all of us (since 
we “ all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God,’}) but for 
the propitiation made for us by our blessed Redeemer. 

But, though every sin after baptism, is deadly, and, iu strictness of 
speech committed against the authority of the Holy Ghost, whose good 
motions admonish us to persevere in our duty, as well as against the an- 
thority of the Father and the Son, yet such is the comfortable nature 
of the Gospel, that we are warranted in believing that “ not every 
deadly sin willingly committed after baptism is unpardonable,” but 
that only which is emphatically styled, ‘“* The sin against the Holy 
Ghost.” Itis proper, therefore, here to consider what is meant by 
this sin, or blasphemy, as it is called, against the Holy Ghost. 

In the twelfth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel is recorded a mi- 
raculous cure performed by our blessed Saviour uyou one who was 
brought unto him possessed with a devil, blind and dumb. 

The miracles, performed by our Saviour, were intended, in the 
counsel of God, to confirm the truth of Christ’s mission, and to give 
authority to his doctrine. 

It had been foretold by the ancient prophets, that the Messiah, 
when he came, should perform many miracles, Isaiah, ia particular, 
has this strong passage. 

“ Strengthen ye the weak hands, and confirm the feeble knees. 

“Say to them that are of a fearful heart, Be strong, fear not : 
behold your God will come with vengeance, even God with a re* 
compense ; he will come and save you. 


tomans vi. 23 + Romans itt 2% 
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“ Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf shall be uastopped. . 

“Then shall the lame man leapas an hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb shall sing.”’* 

Accordingly when our blessed Saviour came into the world, he did 
perform many miracles of the nature alluded to. ‘The performance 
of these ought to have convinced men that he was the prophet that 
was to come into the world, and many, at the time, were convinced. 

But, in the passage of St. Matthew, which is referred to, we there 
read that, apon an occasion when our Saviour gave this convincing 
testimony that he was indeed the God that was to come,} insomuch 
that all the people were amazed, the Pharisees, who could not contra- 
dict that the miracle iadeed was wrought by him, said, “ ‘This fellow 
doth not cast out devils, but by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils.”{ 

Jesus shews the folly of this wicked insinuation, by observing that 
‘“ every kingdom divided against itself is brought to desolation, aud 
that if Satan cast out Satan, how then shall his kingdom staud ?”§ 

He then resents the insinuation with a severity unusual to him: 
“ Wherefore I say unto you, All manner of sin and blasphemy shall 
be forgiven unto men : but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall 
not be forgiven unto mep.”|| The parallel place in St.Mark’s Gospel is, 
“ Verily I say unto you, All sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of 
men, and blasphemies, wherewith soever they shall blaspheme : but 
he that shall blaspheme agaiost the Holy Ghost hath never forgive- 
ness, but is in danger of eternal damnation. 

“* Because they said he hath an unclean spirit.” 

These last words, “ Because they said” plainly point out the sin, 
against which this severe denunciation is prouvounced, to have been 
the referring the power with which Jesus was enabled to work the 
miracle of dispossessing the devil, and of curing the deaf and the 
dumb, to the ageucy of a unclean spirit, thus profanely denying, in 
despite of the clearest evidence that was before their eyes, his Divine 
authority, and trampling under foot the means which God graciously 
afforded them of distinguishing in Jesus “the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world.** 

By referring the power, with which Christ wrought his miracles 


* Isaiali xxxv. S—6. =f hid. xxxv. 4. + Matt. xii. 24. § Ibid. xii, 25, 26 
M Ibid. xii. 51. q Mark. iii. 28—30. ** John i. 29 
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\o the agency of Satan, these persons removed from themselves the 
last and ouly probable means by which they might have been con- 
vinced that Jesus was “ the one Mediator between God and mep.”* 
And having wilfully, we must suppose, after such clear testimony, 
closed their ears against the perception of this truth, they rejected 
the only salvation that is offered {o man: seeing that “ there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, whereby we must be 
saved. ”+ 

We, who have not the miracles before our eyes, cannot be guilty 
of the same sin that these Pharisees were. At least, it is certain, 
that we cannot be so to the same degree. The Article, therefore, 
well observes, that “not every deadly sin willingly committed after 
baptism is sin against the Holy Ghost and unpardonable.” 

The moderation of this part of the Article cannot escape obser- 
vation. It does not, as some commentators on the passage of Scrip- 
ture to which it refers, have done, absolutely restrain the sin against 
the Holy Ghost to the time during which miracles were wrought, 
neither does it extend it beyond that time. It merely asserts that 
“ not every deadly sio is the sin against the Holy Ghost.” Thus 
much it is conceived the Scriptures-do plainly assert, and more than 
this the Article does not assert. Without, therefore, attempting to 
apply the dreadful denunciation of our Saviour to sins which he did 
not himself plainly intend to include, it may still, in Christian 
charity, be questioned, whether, in some sort or degree, the denun- 
ciation be not applicable to those persons calling themselves philoso- 
phers, who have laboured to deny that miracles were wrought by 
our blessed Saviour and his apostles ? For they certainly, if they 
propagate a belief of their favourite position, shake the foundation 
on which the Gospel rests. As far as circumstances allow, they 
blaspheme that Holy Spirit by which the miracles are professed to 
have been wrought, while, in opposition to their abundant weight of 
internal and external evidence, they wantonly deny that they were 
wrought at all. 

Since, however, we read that all manner of sin, excepting the 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, will be forgiven unto men,{ and 
since it seems that the sin against the Holy Ghost is of a very re 


* 1 Tim. ii. 5 t Acts iy. 12, + Matt. xii, 31, 32, 
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stricted nature, “the grant of repentance is not to be denied to suck 
as fall into sin after baptism.” 

The whole tenor of the Gospel is declaratory of forgiveness upon 
faith in Christ, which shews itself in repentance and amendment of 
life. While God grants us life, we have the power, by earnest sup- 
plication to him, to secure our salvation. But, since it appears that, 
even the regenerated are subject to be led away from the sense they 
have of their duty, and to yield to the lust of the flesh, which is 
not subject to the law of God,* our blessed Saviour, in consideration 
of this our weakness, hath left an injunction upon us to pray unto 
God to forgive us our daily sins. Our very best actions, partaking 
of sin, either in their origin, their dependencies, or their views aod 
consequences, our life must be a continuance of repentance. “ By 
the grace of God we may,” (and as we hope to be saved, we must) 
“¢ rise again, and amend our lives.” 

The Article concludes, therefore, that “ they are to be condemn- 
ed, which say they can no more sin as long as they live here, or 
deny the place of forgiveness to such as truly repent.” However 
contradicted by experience, the idea of the indefectibility of Divine 
grace, to such as have once received it, is, however opposed to the 
fears of St. Paul, lest, when he had preached to others, be should 
himself “ be a cast-away,”} there are persons who now most rigidly 
maintain it. Yet, if any one, professing the Christian faith, feel 
that within him which he thinks warrants him in believing that he 
has received of the grace of God, let him consider that this apostle 
declared of himself that the life which he lived, he lived in the 
flesh “by the faith of the Son of God;”f{ that he, with Silvanus 
and Timotheus, had received “ the earnest of the Spirit,”} and that 
“ the gift of the grace of God was given unto him.”|| If an apostle 
thus divinely gifted, was, indeed, influenced by fear lest he should 
himself “be a cast-away ;"] if, in anxious hope of the resurrection 
of the dead, he reckoned that he had not already attained either 
were already perfect ; but, forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which are before, he pressed 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus,** then, assuredly, the words he used warrant the conclusion 


® Article TX. 7 i Cor. ix. 27,, 
fl Eph. iii. 7. 4G 1 Cor. ix. 27, 


+ Gal. ii, 20. § 2 Cor. i. 22 
** Phil. iti, 19, 14. 
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pf the Article, and are agreeable to what passes before us, that, in 
this life, there is no certainty of the indefectibility of any individual, 
and that no Christian can have just reason, so long as he continues 
in the flesh, to say that sin, or the power of siuning, dwelleth not 
within him. 

This point being established, which it seems to be, as well from 
common experience, as from the fears and apprehensions of this in- 
spired apostle, desperate indeed would our condition be, “ if the 
place of forgiveness were denied to such as truly repent.” But such, 
blessed be God and our Lord Jesus Christ, is not the nature of the 
covenant of grace which we are entered into by baptism. The fall 
of St. Peter, his conversion, and his subsequent restoration to Divine 
favour, seem to be recorded purposely to guard against any severe 
doctrine that might lead the sinner to desperation, and to encourage 
us, even after the most heinous offences, to return toGod. Yet, let 
us beware, lest we abuse this long suffering of God to our destruction. 
We are taught, indeed, both in the Old and in the New Testament, 
that, “ when the wicked man turneth away from his wickedness that 
he hath committed, and doeth that which is lawful and right, he 
shall save bis soul alive;”* for the Lord is “ not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to repentance :”{ but, on the 
other hand, let us remember that we may contioue wilfully io sin, 
till we harden our hearts into impenitency, and become most fatally 
insensible to the good motions of God’s Holy Spirit. Then God 
may, as an offended Judge, give us up in justice to a judicial blin¢- 
ness, and the place of repentance, which we have so often turned 
our backs upon, may not, at length, be found by us. Let us most 
fervently, then, prostrate ourselves before the throne of grace, and 
pray to God to deliver us “from hardness of heart, and contempt 
of his word and commandment.”{ Let us daily bewail those things 
of which our consciences reproach us, and let us supplicate deliv- 
erance from our secret and unknown sins. ‘The same mercy, then, 
in which the rule was given, that, if our brother sinned seventy 
times seven, we were to forgive him,} will be applied to our own 
cases, and we may be assured that, according to the sincerity of our 
sepentance, our sins will be forgiven us. : 


* Ezek. xviii. 27. +2 Pet, iii. 9. +Common Prayer. § Matt. xviii, 22 
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ARTICLE XVII. 


OF PREDESTINATION AND ELECTION. 


Predesiination to life is the everlasting purpose of God, whereby 
{before the foundations of the world were laid) he hath constantly 
decreed by his council, secret to us, to deliver from curse and dam- 
nation those whom he hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to 
bring them by Christ to everlasting salvation, as vessels made te 
honour. Wherefore they which be endued with so excellent a ben- 


efit of God be called according to God’s purpose by his Spirit § 


working in due season: they, through grace, obey the calling: they 
be justified;freely : they be made sons of God by adoption: they be 
made like the image of his only begotten Son Jesus Christ: they 
waik religiously in good works, and at length, by God’s mercy, they 
attain to everlasting felicity, 

As the godly consideration of predestination, and our election iu 


. Christ, is full of sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable conifort to godly 


persons, and such as feel in themselves the working of the Spirit of 
Christ, mortifying the works of the flesh, and their earthly mem- 
bers, and drawing up their mind to high and heavenly things, as 
well because it doth greatly establish and confirm their faith of eter- 
nal salvation, to be enjoyed through Christ, as because it doth fre- 
quently kindle their love toward God: so, for curious and carnal 
persons, lacking the Spirit of Christ, to have continually before 
their eyes the sentence of God’s predestination, is a most dangerous 
downfall, whereby the devil doth thrust them either into desperation, 
or into wretchlessness of most unclean living, no Jess perilous than 
desperation. 

Furthermore, we must receive God’s promises, in such wise as 
they be generally set forth to us in Holy Scripture. And in our 
doings, that will of God is to be followed, which we have expressly. 
declared unto us in the Word of God. 


SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Predestinatton to life is the everlasting purpose of God, wherchy (he- 
fore the foundations of the world were laid) he hath constantly 
decreed by his counsel, secret tous, to deliver from curse and dam- 
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nation those whom he hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to 
bring them by Christ to everlasting salvation, as vessels sade to 
honour. Wherefore they which be endued with so excellent a ben- 
efit of God be called according to God’s purpose by his Spirit 
working in due season. They, through grace, obey the calling : 
they be justified freely: they be made sons of God by adoption: 
they be made like the image of his only begotten Son Jesus Christ. 
They walk religiously in good works, and at length, by God’s 
mercy, they attain to everlasting felicity. 


Matt. xxv. 34. Then shall the King say unto them on his right 
hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kiogdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world. 

Romans viii. 29, 30. Whom he did foreknow, he did also pre- 
destinate to be conformed to the image of his Son, that he might be 
the first-born among many brethren. 

Moreover, whom he did predestinate, them he also cailed: and 
whom he called, them he also justified: and whom he justified, 


| them he also glorified. 


Ephesians i. 3—11. Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessiogs im 
heavenly places in Christ. 

According as he hath chosen us in bim, before the foundation of 
the world, that we should be holy aod without blame before him in 
love. 

Having predestinated us unto the adoption of children by Jesus 
Christ to himself, according to the good pleasure of his will. 

To the praise of the glory of his grace, wherein he hath made us 
accepted in the beloved. 

In whom we have redemption through his blood, the forgivencss ef 


sins, according to the riches of his grace. 
Wherein he hath abounded towards us in all wisdom and prudence. 


Having made known unto us the mystery of his will, according te 
his good pleasure, which he hath purposed in himself: 

That in the dispensation of the fulness of times, he might gather 
together ia one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, aud 


which are on earth, even in him. 
In whom also we have obtained an inheritance, being predestinated 
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according to the purpose of him who worketh all things after the f 


counsel of his own will. 

1 Thessalonians v.9. For God hath not appointed us to wrath ; 
but to obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ. 

2 Tim. i. 9. Who hath saved us, and called us with an holy call- 
ing, not according to our works, but according to his own purpose 
and grace which was given us in Christ Jesus, before the world be- 
gan. 

Galatians iii. 13. Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, being made a curse for us. 

1 Peter i. 2. Elect, according to the foreknowledge of God the 


Father, through sanetificatioa of the Spirit unto obedience and sprink- F h 
cil 


ling of the blood of Jesus Christ. 

Galatians iv. 4,5. When the fulness of time was come, God 
seut forth his Son mide of a woman, made under the law. 

To redeem them that were under the law, that we might receive 
the adeption of sons. 


Ephesians ii. 10. For we are his workmanship, created in Christ | 


Jesus unto good works, which God hath before ordained that we 
should walk in them. | 

1 Peter i. 3—5. Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, which, according to his abundant mercy, hath begotten 
us again unto a lively hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead, 

To an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away, reserved in heaven for you. 

Who are kept by the power of God through faith unto salvation, 
ready to be revealed ia the last time. 


As the godly consideration of predestination and cur election in Christ 
is full of sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable comfort to godly per- 
sons, and such as feel in themselves the working of the Spirit of 
Christ, mortifying the works of the flesh, and their earthly mem- 
bers, and drawing up thetr mind to high and heavenly things, as 
well because it doth greatly establish and confirm their faith of 
cternal salvation, to be enjoyed through Christ, as because it doth 
Srequently kindle their love toward God: so for curious and carnal 

persons, lacking the Spirit of Christ, to have continually before 
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ihetr eyes the sentence of God’s predestination, is a most dangerous 
downfall, whereby the devil doth thrust them into desperation, or 
into wretchlessness of most unclean living, no less perilous than 
desperation. 


Romabs viii. 13. If ye, through the Spirit, do mortify the deeds 
of the body, ye shall live. 
Romans viii. 14—17. 
they are the sons of God. 

For ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear; but 
ye have received the spirit of adoption, whereby we ery, Abba, 


As many as are led by the Spirit of God, 


| Father. 


The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the 


children of God: 


And if children then heirs, heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ ; if so be that we suffer with him, that we may be also glo- 


| rified together. 


Romans viii. 28. We know that all things work together for good 
to them that love God, to them who are the called according to his 


purpose. 


1 John iv. 19. We love him, because he first loved us. 


So for curious and carnal persons lacking the Spirit of Christ, &c. 


Proverbs xvi. 4. The Lord hath made all things for himself: 
yea, even the wicked for the day of evil. 

Romans ix. 13—15. As itis written, Jacob have I loved, but 
Esau have I hated. 

What shall we say then? Is there unrighteousness with God ? 
God forbid. 

For he saith to Moses, I will have mercy on whom I will have 


; mercy, and I will have compassion on whom [I will have compassion. 


Romans ix. 17,18. The Scripture saith unto Pharaoh, Even 
for this same purpose have I raised thee up, that I might shew my 
power in thee, and that my name might be declared throughout all 
the earth. 

Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom 
he will he hardeneth. | 

1 Peter ii. 7, 8. Unto them which be disobedient, the stone which 


the builders disallowed, the same is made the head of the coroer, 
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* ‘They be made sons of God by adoption.” Receive us, O Lord, 
into thy kingdom, as pardoned sons! 

“ They be made like the image of his: only begotten Son Jesus 
Christ.” Assist us, O Lord, in all our endeavours to imitate thy 
Son Jesus, who was without sin in the world! 

“They walk religiously in good works, and at length by God's 
mercy they attain to everlasting felicity.” Create, O Lord, a right 
spirit within us, to love and to obey thee ; and, when this life is ended, 
grant that we may arise to life immortal, to an inheritance “‘incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven 
for those who are predestinated to life according to thy eternal pur- 
pose before the worlds began ! 

In the consideration of this first paragraph, we have endeavoured 
to confine ourselves within the obvious meaning, and, as much as 
possible, withia the terms, of Scripture. 

The second paragreffh observes, that “ the godly consideration 
of predestination, and our election in Christ, is full of sweet, plea- 
sant, and unspeakable comfort to godly persons, and such as feel in 
themselves the working of the Spirit of Christ.” 

It is worthy of observation, that the comfort here alluded to, is 
restrained to the godly consideration of predestination, and that by 
godly persoos. ‘This presupposes true piety, influencing the life of 
man, and implies the unfeigned acceptance of the Christian scheme 
of redemption, referring its great and unspeakable benefits to the 
eternal purpose of God, The wicked, therefore, and the unbap- 
tized, are not included, which was a proper reserve to be made, lest 
enthusiastic persons might fancy that they had the Spirit of Christ, 
while in works they denied him, or lest they, who have either re- 
fused to embrace Christianity, or upon whom its sublime truths 
have not yet beamed, might seem to receive countenance from the 
doctrine, while they blindiy insisted upon the unalterable decrees of 
fate, and the obscure operations of a destiny, little understood, 
and unfruitful in good. 

The godly consideration intended, is to be traced, we see, ‘‘ in the 
working of the Spirit of Christ, mortifying the works of the flesh.” 
We are not at a loss to know what are the works of the flesh. St. 


Paul has particularly declared them. They are these; “ Adultery, 


fornication, uocleanness, lasciviousness, 
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“ Ydolatry, witchcraft, hatred;.variance, emulations, wrath, strife, 
seditions, heresies, 
“ Eavyiongs, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like.’’* 
In this sad catalogue is comprehended, not only the positive com- 
jssion of vice, but the indulgicg an unkind temper, which leads 
s to hatred of our brethren, or foments sedition and heresy in 
Christ’s kingdom. It is proper to notice this, as, unhappily, the in- 
tances are too numerous of persons of warm imaginations, thinking 
hat they feel within themselves the working of the Spirit of Christ, 
who, nevertheless, by an uncharitable turn of mind, and by indif- 
ference to preserve unity of sentiment in religious matters, separate 
themselves, by reason of differences unimportant, and shew how lit- 
tle of the humble and peaceable spirit of Christ dwells within them. 

Furthermore, this godly consideration of predestination, which 
influences godly persons to mortify the works of the flesh, aad their 
earthly members, serves also, we are reminded, to “ draw up their 


‘mind to high and heavenly things, as well because it doth greatly 


establish and confirm their faith of eternal salvation, to be enjoyed 
through Christ, as because it doth frequently kindle their love to- 


wards God.” It cannot, indeed, be otherwise with sincere and 


godly believers in Christ, for their faith of eternal salvation, which 
they read in the Gospel is to be enjoyed, through Obrist, must 
needs b_ greatly established and confirmed; their minds, in conse- 
quence of the glorious view of redemption, will be exalted to great 
and heavenly things, and their love towards God will be enkindled 
as frequently as they are engaged in the devout contemplation of 
that “great salvation ; which at the first began to be spoken by the 
Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them that heard him.”} 

But, full of pleasant avd unspeakable comfort as is the godly con- 
sideration of predestination to godly persons; “so, for curious and 
carnal persops, lacking the Spirit of Christ, to have continually 
before their eyes the sentence of God’s predestination, is a most 
dangerous downfall, whereby the devil doth thrust them either into 
desperation, or into wretchlessness of most unclean living, no less 
perilous than desperation.” 

Here the dangers which attend predestination, are restrained te 


_ * curious and carnal persons, lacking the Spirit of Christ.” 


* Galatians y, 19—~21, t Hebrews ii. $ 
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The phrase of “curious persons,” seems to signify those who ardgap2cit, 
employed in the wanton and presumptuous investigation of tho 
* secret things” which “ belong unto the Lord,”* and who involy 
themselves in the abstruse depths of revelation further than is requireqpelection 
by the tenor of the Scriptures._ ‘T'o persons of this description 
who are carnal withal (for “the carnal mind is enmity again 
God,” {) the sentence of God’s predestination will operate as a mosfsctiptt 
dangerous downfall ; for he has indeed predestinated the workers oma 3¢ 
iniquity to damnation. If, with this sentence hanging over them, 
which their consciences will not fail to warn them, they trust t 
their own strength, and remain, in the pride of their nature, desti 
tute of Divine grace to amend their lives, they will sink either int 


a state of desperation, or into wretchlessness, that is, into carelessy 10st 
ness of living, uo less perilous than desperation. The sense of siqgSttact 
will, by degrees, lessen in their minds, and those crimes, whictge et us 
they once shuddered at the thoughts of, they will become familiar God,” 
ized to, till at length they will sin with “greediness.”§ Then, in) Let & 
the strong language of the prophet, they, who have been accustomed) ©24€# 
io do evil, can no more learn to do good, than the Ethiopian caq comp" 
change his skiv. All this our reason assures us of when we cong 2¢™!P 
template the nature of active impressions of guilt frequently mad¢ if 
upon our moral faculties, how they are adapted to weaken, and, by) &™S: 
degrees, to destroy them. It is, indeed, a lamentable fact, that, tY 4° 
many of those unfortunate creatures, who, for crimes hostile to the idess 
good of socicty, are brought to public execution, have died in im fT ¢ 
penitence, denying their own free will, and profanely referring theigy that | 
crimes aod their punishment to the determination of God. g fan Pp 

Having stated the doctrine of predestination and election, the Ar- ment 
ticle concludes in language, which shews how distant it was from the and ¢ 
intention of the compilers, to impose any thing concerning the doc- able 
trine as necessary to be believed, which the Scriptures would not eral 
fairly sauction. “ Furthermore we must receive God’s promises iti mig 
such wise as they be generally set forth to us in Holy Scripture. coul 
And in our doings, that will of God is to be followed, which we have able 
expressly declared unto us in the word of God~” oe 


Nothing can be more cautious, nothing more becoming the finite) 


+ Ecclus, iii, 21-25. $+ Rom.viii7, § Eph. iv. 19. 


4 +4 “eye O 
* Dect. xxix. 29. 
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apacity of man, whenever it is engaged about spiritual affairs, noth- 
g more expressive of evangelical humility than this declaration. 

The Scriptures certainly speak expressly of predestination and 
lection ;* of adoption by Christ ;+ and of salvation, “ not according 


Criptiong#to Our works, but according to God’s own purpose and grace, which 
inefewas given us in Christ Jesus before the world began.”{ The same 


criptures as expressly teach us, that God will also “ render to every 
an according to his deeds,”§ that “not every one that saith, Lord, 
ord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the 
ill of God who is in heaven,”|| and that “ God is no respecter of 
persons: but in every nation, he that feareth him, and worketix 
righteousness, is accepted with him.” 

Instead then of puzzling ourselves in the intricate mazes of ab- 
stract speculation on a doctrine which is but partially revealed to us, 


which let us attend (as we are taught in our Article) to the “ promises of 
miliar) God,” as they are “generally set forth to us in Holy Scripture.” 
hen, in) Let us compare one part of Scripture with another, and let us not 
stomed| Codeavour to engraft the theories of man, derived from a limited 
an can) comprehension of Divine mysteries, on the general declarations of 
e cons Scripture. 

mad If it were possible, one would wish not even to name those sys- 
nd, by, tems of Christian faith, which, whatever might be the personal pie- 
t, that}, ty aud goodness of their authors, have encouraged disputation, prof- 
to the) ess in the Church of Christ, to say the least of it. Yet, if only 
in im-§ for the sake of affectionately endeavouring to soften the severities 
stheiq, that have existed between Christians of the Calvinistic and Armin- 


ian persuasion, it may be remarked that they are neither of them 
| mentioned in the Article ; vor does it indeed appear, from a patient 
and candid consideration of the Article, that there exists any reason- 
able ground why Christians of either persuasion, looking to the gen- 
eral declarations of Scripture, and comparing one part with another, 
might not be sound members of the Church of England, if only they 
could agree as well in their ideas of Church discipline, as it is prob- 
able they do, if the ambiguity of language were removed, on doc- 
trinal matters. So desirable an union, it is indeed believed, might 
take place, if each party would think of the Church of England 
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7, 10, i * Rom. viii. 283—30. Ib. ix. 11. T Ephesians i. 5. + 2 Tim, i. & 
§ Rom. ik 6: f Matt, vii, 21 F Actax, 34, 35 
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with the same moderation with which she, in her Articles, treajs 
those doctrines which are not unequivocally taught or forbidden in 
the Scriptures. 

Let us study, then, to think of each other “ with all lowliness, 
aod meekness, with long suffering, forbearing one another in love; 
endeavouring to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peaee.”* 
Considering that “ there is one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God, and father of all,”} let us abstain from all evil speaking or 
thinking of each other, for this were unworthy of our holy vocation, 
And, instead of separating ourselves under different names and 
Jeaders, let us strive together to perfect the harmony of Christ’s 
kingdom, and to follow “ that willofGod, which we have expressly 
declared unto us in the word of Ged.” 


{On the subject of the seventeenth Article, two questionsarise. First, is the pre- 


destination as there laid down, a predestination of individuals to everlasting life ? or, 


second, is it a predestination of Christians, as a collective body, to the privileges of 


the Gospel ? 

Admitting that the Article maintains an individual predestination to everlasting 
life, the further enquiries arise—is this predestination founded onthe foreseen 
faith, producing good works, of the individual predestinated ? or, is it, according 
to the Calvinistic idea, absolute and unconditional? The Article certainly does not 
exclude a liying and operative faith as the condition of predestination, and therefore 
in this view is not Calvinistic. 

But the Article may be construed as affirming not the predestination of individu- 


als to everlasting life, but their predestination as a collective body to the privileges 


and blessings of the Gospel. Thisis the Scripture idea of predestination and elec- 
tion. The apostles speak of the whole body of Christians in large cities and dis- 
tricts, as elect, justified, sanctified, glorified, heirs of the heavenly inheritance. 
But they could never mean, that each one of these Christians would infallibly in- 
herit eternal life—for they are exhorted to ‘* make their calling and election sure,” 
and to * take heed, lest a promise being made them of entering into God’s resf, 
they fall short through unbelief.” In like manner, the Article speaks of Chris- 
tians chosen in Christ, as called, justified, sanctified, glorified. But it does not 
assert that the privileges of this predestination may rot be forfeited. On the con. 
trary, it affirms that we are to “ receive God’s promises as generally set forth ta 
us in Holy Scripture ;” and they are there set forth to us as conditional. “ He only 
that persevereth unto the end shall be saved.” ] 


( To be continued._) 


* Ephesians iv. 2, 3. T Ib. iv. 5, 6 
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Practical Illustration of Psalm viii. 


PSALM Vili. 


Adoration of the Divine perfections, as manifested in the works of 
creation; and thanksgiving to God for his wonderful goodness to 
man. 


Verse 1. O Lord our Lord, iow exeellent is thy name in all the earth ‘!—— 


Mosr great and eternal God, sovereign master of the universe t 
What part of the earth can I go over, where I shall not find, all 
around me, evident marks of thy presence, and reasons for admiring 
the greatness and magnificence of thy holy name ? If some savage 
people have suffered the idea of thee, which thou hadst engraven 
upon their souls, to be effaced, all the creatures which they have 
under their eyes bear sit written in characters so indelible and so 
bright that they are inexcusable in not acknowledging thee. In 
vain does the proud infidel boast that he knows thee not, and that he 
does not find in himself avy idea of thine infinite essence. It is be- 
cause he looks for thee, O most holy God, in his depraved heart, and 
in his passions, rather than in his reasop. But let him look around 
him, and he will find thee every where; all the earth will proclaim 
his God to him; he will see traces of thy greatoess, of thy power, 
and of thy wisdom, enstamped upon all creatures; and his corrupt 
heart will be found the only thing in the whiverse which does pot an- 
pounce and acknowledge the Author of its being. 


Vense 1. Who hast set thy glory above the heavens, 





Man, having become wholly carnal, and mindiog earthly things, 
knows how to admire those beauties only which strike his senses. 
But, O most great and glorious God ! if he would silence those de- 
basing thoughts which obscure his reason,—if he knew how to clevate 
his mind above himself and all scusible objects, he would immedi- 
ately acknowledge that all that is great and magnificent in the uni- 
verse is but a rough sketch and faint shadow of that greatness and 
glory which surround thee. The heavens themselves, whose height 
and magnificence seem to us so worthy of admiration, are as an atom 
in the view of thine immensity. ‘Those stupendous globes, though 
so highly elevated above ns, are infinitely more beneath the feet ot 
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50 Practical Illustration of Psalm viii. 


thine adorable throue, than they are above the earth. Every thing 
manifests thy greatness, and yet nothing cau trace out even a faint 
image of it. Raise then my soul, O God, above all visible things. 
Let me see thee, and love thee alone, in the midst of all the objects 
which thou hast created. Let them never, in my view, be exalied 
above their original destination and use. ‘They were made only to 
display the perfectious of him who created them, not to attract the 
love and homage of maakind. 


Versr 2. Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained strength 
because of thine enemies, that thou mightest still the enemy and the avenger. 


O thou great Supreme! ‘I'hou hast so visibly engraved thy holy 
name on all the works of thy hands, that there is no necessity either 
of sublime light or of proud science to bead te a knowledge of thive 
existence. The first impressions of reasou and nature are sufficient 
for this ; and were not these obscured or extinguished by the dark- 
ness of passion, or the false light of amabstruse and foolish philoso- 
phy, allmen would recoguize thee. ‘Thou manifestest thyself to the 
humble only,—to those who are babes in their own estimation. It is 
they alone’ who know thee, and who render to thee the only homage 
worthy of thee, by loving thee and publishing the praises of thy 
grace. But thou blindest proud sinners; thou deliverest up those 
enemies of thy name to the vanity and wiekedness of their thoughts. 
Thou sufferest them to fall from abyss to abyss, from darkness to 
darkness. And because they wish by their proud researches, to 
elevate themselves to a knowledge not possessed by the rest of man- 
kind, thou permittest their reason to be darkened, and their souls to 
louse even that light which is common to all men. Do not abandon 
me, O God, to that detestable pride which leads te a forgetfulness 
and finally to a rejection of thee ; give me that bumble and submis- 
sive disposition which wishes to know no more of t! adorable se- 
eret things belonging to thee than what thou shalt see fit to reveal,— 
and which thinks it knows all that is necessary, when it knows that 
man is but ignorance and darkness. 


Verse 5. When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
‘and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; 


And indeed, O Lord my God, what necessity is there of deep re- 
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Practical Iliustration of Psalin viii. 67 


searches and laborious speculations, to know what thou art? I have 
but to raise mine eyes on high. I see the immensity of the heavens 
which are the work of thy hands,—those great bodies of light which 
roll co regularly and majestically over our heads, compared with 
which the earth is but an imperceptible atom. What magnificence, 
great God! Who said to the sun, sprivg from nothing, and preside 
over the day ; and to the maon, appear, and be the torch of the night! 
Who gave being and name to that multitude of stars which, with so 
much splendor, decorate the firmament, and which are so many im- 
mense suns giving light to numerous worlds revolving around them. 
Who is the workman whose almighty power could produce these 
wonders, in which all the pride of dazzled reason is lost and con- 
founded ? Ab, what being but thou, O sovereign Creator of the 
universe, could have produced them? Did they themselves spring 
from nothing by chance ! And will the infidel be mad enough to at- 
tribute to that which is not, an almighty power which he dares to re- 
fuse to him who exists essentially, and by whom every thing was 
made ? 


Vensz 4, What is man that thou art mindful of him? and the son of man that 
thou visitest him ? 


For myself, deeply humbled at the view of so much glory and 
magnificence, J exclaim,—Is it possible that a God so great and so 
glorious will abase himself so low as to thivk of man, and make him 
the object of his care? That in thy sight, O holy God, I am but 
dust and ashes is nothing, compared with the wickedness of my 
heart, and the sinful stains which pollute me. Yet a rebellious 
worm of the dust, such as I am, attracts thy regards ; and it has not 
appeared to thee unworthy of thy glory to remember me, and to visit 
me in thy great mercy. 


Venrsss 5—9. For thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, and hast 
crowned him with glory and honour. Thou madest him to have dominion 
over the works of thy hands; thou hast put all things under his feet. Ali 
sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the fiekd ; the fowl of the air, and the 
fish of the sea and whatsoever passeth through the paths of the seas, O Lord 
our Lard, how excellent is thy name jn all the earth ! 


But I cease, O my God, to be surprised when I call to mind the 
atate of glory and immocence in which thou didst create man. Thou 






















68 Practical Ellustration of Psalm viii. 


didst impress upon him the glorious image of thy Divinity. ‘fhau 
didst breathe into his clay the spirit of life, au immortal soul, capa- 
ble of knowing and loving thee. ‘Thou didst adorn him with the 
gifts of knowledge, hoiiness, and righteousness. He only of all 
visible creatures had a right to raise himself to thee, to speak to his 
Maker, to give him thanks, and to maintain a familiar intercourse 
with him. The angels themsclves, those pure and sublime intelli- 
gences, were but little superior to him; and thou didst give him do- 
minion over thy creatures. ‘Thou didst establish him the master 
and lord of all the works of thy hands; thou didst put under his 
command all the avimals which walk or creep upon the earth, the 
birds which fly in the air, and the fish which make to themselves-a 
path in the deep waters of the sea. With how much honour and 
glory, great God, didst thou invest man as he came from thy hands! 
Thou didst crown him at his creation, and place him at the head of 
all thine other works. 

But alas ! man did not long enjoy these blessings ; he fell from the 
state of glory and happiness in which he was created ; he made him- 
self the slave of the creatures of which he had formerly been the 
master; and sin and death tock place in him of holiness and life. 
But in this deplorable state of misery into which he had fallen, thy 
mercy, O most gracious God! prepared for him aremedy much more 
glorious than the blessings which he had forfeited. The eternal 
Word descended from the bosom of thy glory, to unite with the na- 
ture of man. He took upon him the infirmities and sivus of man, 
that he might make expiation for them. ‘Ihe humau nature mounted 
with him to the right haad of thy glorious majesty, and saw itself 
raised above all principalities and heavenly powers. From thine 
adorable Son we receive the dignified title of his brethren, and he is 
as the first born among us. ‘Thou wast our God ; thou wouldst also 
be our Father. We were but thy workmanship ; and we have be- 
come thy children. O thou great Creator of the universe! It is not 
ia producing from nothing all thy creatures, that thy power and the 
greatness of thy pame appear the most admirable; it is in causing 
thine own Son, the brightness of thy glory, to descend upon earth, 
clothed with the meanness and invfirmities of our nature ; it is in 
manifesting to us the great mystery of godliness, which thou pre- 
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Kragmenis. 68 


paredst before the foundation of the world, and which will be the 
consolation and astonishment of all future ages. “ O Lord our 
Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth !” 


fp ___________| 


FRAGMENTS. 


“ Gather up the fragments, that nothing be lost.” 


Sunday Evening. 


Wuart can be a more beautiful and interesting sight, than to see 
the principal of a family surrounded by his children, and all the 
various persons of which his household is composed, from the hum- 
ble domestic to the valued friend or relative, with the book of the 
holy law before him, reading to them its contents; deterring them 
from evil by its awful threatenings, encouraging them to piety by its 
delightful promises? I have frequently been witness of such a 
scene—and as I looked with veneration on the charming group, 
methought the countenance of the principal object had something 
angelic about it, and it seemed that its benign aspect indicated that 
he should in futurity reap the reward of his faith and obedience 


Lines written by a Sailor. 


STILL tost tempestuous on the sea of life, 
My little barque is driven to and fro, 
With wind and waves I hold unequal strife, 


Nor can decide the doubtful course I go. 


ontending passions are the storms that rise, 
And error’s darkness clouds the mental ray, 

‘The lamp of reason seldom gilds the skies 
With lustre equal to direct my way. 


But there’s an hour when every storm shall cease, 
All darkness fly, and brilliant suns appear, 

My barque be shelter’d in the port of Peace, 

And ridg eternal at an anchor there! 
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| Worship preferred to Preaching. 


Henry III. (1272) who was noted for his regular attendance ou} 
public worship, used to illustrate his opinion that prayers were to}, 
| be preferred to preaching, by saying, that he had rather have one} 
hour’s conversation with a friend, than hear twenty of the most} 
elaborate discourses pronounced in his praise. Were private Chris-f 
tians of the present day more sensible thau they appear to be of 
having their conversation in heaven, through confession, prayer andp 
praise, we should not so often be led to condemn the idea that almostf 
the whole of religion consists either in preaching or in hearing ser-) 
mons. 


Rev. 





ete 
Siward. 


Wuen Siward, duke of Northumberland, heard of the death of} 
his son, he was inconsolable, till he heard with certainty, that the 
wound of which he died was received iv the breast. Of the same i 
duke it is related, that when he grew old and found death approach-| 
ing, he caused himself to be dressed in a complete suit of armour, 
and, with a spear in his hand, was seated on his couch, declaring it 
the only suitable attire and attitude in which a soldier should meet | 
his last great enemy. Christiav, imitate this prince, by taking te 
thyself the whole armour of God, that thou mayest meet with com- 
posure the enemies of thy peace, and finally triumph over death andf 
the grave. P 


ps 
Cure for Luxurious Living. 


Wauewn a company of Monks tlirew themselves at the feet of Hen- ff 
ry II. (1189) aod complained that the Bishop of Winchester had 
attempted to curtail the expenses of their table, and had forbidden 
three out of the number of their dishes; the king enquired how [ 
many they had left. Ten only, was the answer of the weeping, > 
disconsolate Monks. ‘I myself,’ exclaimed the king, “ have never ¥ 
more than three; and I enjoin your bishop te reduce you to the | 
€ame number,” 











Poetry. 


POETRY. 


dance on 


were to 
have onel To the Editor of the Churchman’s Magazine. 
he ra8% I Rev. Sir, New-York, Ocroger 1, 1814. 
te Chris-f If you think the following attempt possesses sufficient merit to appear in your 
to be of Magazine, itis at your service. Yours respectfully, 
ayer andp E. Ne 
at almost} The Babylonian Captivity. 
ring ser-f 
: CXXXVII. PSALM. 
Aone the banks which broad Euphrates laves, 
Where her proud turrets impious Babel rears, 
We sat in silence by the murm’ring waves, 
While Zion’s woes drew many an exile’s tears, 
Jeath of 
that the} Our harps which oft within her courts had rung 
he same! With sweetest strains of melody divine, 
proach-| Neglected now, and every chord unstrung, 
armour, é On weeping willows, mournfully recline. 
aring it} 
Meanwhile, exulting o’er our captive band, 
id meet 
: Proud Babel’s sous triumphal pans raise, 
king to 
h Deride our woes, and loudly give command 
com- 
. To wake those songs which Zion lov’d to praise, 
ith and ep 
Oh! how can Israel’s wretched race rejoice, 
Torn from their homes in foreign lands to rove ‘ 
Wasted with grief, how ean they tune their voice 
To sing the wonders of Jehovah's love? 
f Hen- Around thy courts, O Salem! injur’d land, 
r had Though desolation spreads her darkest shades ; 
bidden Still’d be this tongue, and withered this hand, 
d how f Ere thy sad fate from my remembrance fades. 
eping, f 
Pings { Oh, righteous heav’n! remember Edom’s ery 
never fF 
In that dark day when Zion’s glory fell— 
to the ae ee 


** Raze Zion’s fanes and ancient royalty, 


‘€ Leave not a stone her former fame to tell.” 
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His “vaven wings” destruction now expands, 
Shakes his broad besom, Babel, o’er thy head; 
Proud city! doom’d by righteous heav’n’s commands r 


To feel such woes as tho on Zion shed. 


Happy the man, who, heedless of thy sighs, 
Thy fathers’ anguish, and thy mothers’ groans, 

Shall tear thy prattlers from their longing eyes, 
And pour their life’s-blood on the flinty stones. 


leit als 


E. N ; 

“ Our Father which art in Heaven.” ! 

A PARAPHRASE. 

* Fatuenr in heaven”—’twas God who made i 

And rules the universal frame ; 

Say, does he own a father’s love, 

And answer to a father’s name? 4 

| 

Saviour divine ! Cleanser of guilt! 

Redeemer of a ruin’d race! { 

These are thy cheering words, and this 4 

} 

The kind assurance of thy grace. 





My Ged! my Father! may I dare, 
I, all debas’d, with sin defil’d, 


These awful, soothing names to join /— 





i We 
Am I thy ereature and thy child? ote 
in 
Art thou my Father ?—then no more Re 
My sins shall tempt me to despair ; ha 
My Father pities and forgives, 
And hears a chiid’s repentant pray’r. 
Art thou my Father ?—let me strive 
With all my pow’rs to learn thy will ; y 
To make thy service all my care, | ger. 


And all thy kind’ commands fulfil, 
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Review—The Velvet Cushion. 


Art thou my Father ?—teach my heart 
Compassion for another’s woe, 
And ever for each child of thine 


A brother’s tenderness to show. 


Art thou my Father ?—then I know 


When pain, or want, or griefs oppress, 


. They come but from a Father’s hand, 


Which wounds to heal—afflicts to bless. 


Art thou my Father ’—then in doubt 


And darkness when I grope my way, 
Thy light shall shine upon my path 
And make my darkness like thy day: 


Art thou my Father ?—then no more 
Tremble, my soul, at death’s alarms: 
He comes a messenger of love 


To bear me to a Father’s arms. 


My God! my Father! I am vile, 
Prone to forget thee, weak, and blind - 
Be thou my hope, my strength, my trust, 


Hope of my heart—light of my mind! 





REVIEW. 


i We think we shal] grafify our readers by presenting them with the following Re- 


The Velvet Cushion. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


By J. W. Cunningham. 


view of a popular religious work. The “ Velvet Cushion” has been republished 
in New-York, and we hope the terms of recommendation which the Quarterly 
Reviewers bestow upon it, will induce those of our readers to peruse it, who 


have not already had an opportunity of doing so. ] 


Tue very limited opportunity for the introduction of humour into 


' serious subjects, has amounted almost to a total exclusion of it from 
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ene ee ee - 


religion; for where the matter enforces the most solemn attention, 
we revolt at the impropriety of grotesque illustration: and this for.f Witl 
bearance, in unison with our best feelings, has been established as af subject 
principle of taste, acknowledged by those who are most capable off moralit 
judging, and respected by all who are influenced by receivediys, I! 
opinion. Immediately after the reformation, when polemic divinity the im 
appeared in its lower walks in defence of the cap and surplice, andffon imn 
the proper postures of devotion, the pulpit became the organ of loudf§that cl 
and railing disputation; nor was the same spirit entirely subdued fMestabli 
when controversy was diverted to more important subjects: tbe infi.Rthe sta 
P! del was to be combated with his own weapons; and if ridicule, as inf the ze 
Jater times, prescribed the method of attack and supplied the wan ‘ T! 
of argument, the sneers were retorted with a quaintness of wit, tocf}times, 
nearly allied-to petulance and scurrility. And here we may princi-§ sentin. 
pally boast the improvement of modern controversy ;—with the finally 
same arguments to enforce, we have felt the dignity of the subject, becon 
aod forborne to sport with the solemnity of truth, or even to appearf fifth y 
i} in her defence with unconsecrated armour. accou 
But though the subject of divinity is thus secured from profanag | mn 
tion, convected as religion externally is with the world, it must ges, ' 
create incidental topics of general allusion; and while its ministers § the sa 
are distinguished by situation, by peculiar habits or acquirements, fries. — 


they are exhibited to closer observation in their lives and mannaers. ' 
; . P , P when | 
i Few therefore are the representations of dramatic life, in which the) card 


clerical character escapes an introduction: it furnishes a ready ad-§ The c 
vocate of virtue, or an enemy of vice ; sometimes, as in Richardson, § ave ! 
wandering into grave discussions, which, however useful for disci- re “4 
q pline, are prejudicial to the interest of the narrative; but more ot 
generally moraliziog with traits of caricature, which, artfully placing ff periot 
the best intentions at variance with common sense, provoke a smile BY * 
at honest simplicity, or broader laughter at ill-judged preciseness. aa 
The memory, we fear, of Mr- Abraham Adamis is more fondly chei- 

ished in his distresses, as the incendiary of his own manuscript Ais T 
chylus, or as the half-drowned king of Bohemia, than as the intrepid § divi 
guardian of ionocence and virtue. [t is hardly to be expected that § trifii 
the writer should withhold the exercise of a favourite talent, that — and 
he should conduct us into the tract of merriment, and suddenly shift § tyth 
the humour for the sake of moral consistency, or in exchange fov § the 
personal ecceatricity, preserve the dull propriety of character of | 
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ittention, 


this for.f With these prepossessions against the application of wit to religious 
hed as afi subjects, and with this scepticism on the practicable union of serious 
ipable off morality with humorous story, we read the little publication before 
receivedBiys, It is an effort to introduce, in a light and cheerful narrative, 
divinity Bthe important objects of religion, and without any perplexing descant 
‘ice, andffon immaterial controversies, to point out the distinguishing merits of 
1 of loud that church which, after all the cavils at the envied opulence of its 
ubdued establishment, after all the imputation on the bigoted protection of 
the infi.B the state, owes its principal support to common sense and feeling, 
le, as inthe zealous and unshaken advocates of truth. 

he wanf— ‘The Velvet Cushion, from the reign of Mary to the present 
wit, tooBtimes, surviving the vicissitudes of Catholic, Protestant, and Dis- 
princi senting worship in public, and of individual devotion in private, and 
ith thef finally devolving to the pulpit of a retired parish in Westmoreland, 
subject, becomes, rather awkwardly, its own historian to a vicar io the forty- 
appearf fifth year of his incumbency. Of its object we give the following 

account. 

rofana: 
it must 











€ From the Pisgah of the puipit I have seen most of the great men of successive 
ts? ages, whom piety, custom, accident, er their wives, have brought tochurch. In 
1O1sters § the same commanding situation I have heard all the best preachers of three centu- 
emeuts, fries. Thus all the grand questions in religion and morality, and by dint of fasts 
anvers, and thanksgivings, in politics, have been submitted to my consideration. And 
when conveyed for warmth during the week, from the pulpit to the vestry, I have 
ich the heard all sorts of questions discussed, in all sorts of tempers by all sorts of men. 
dy ad- & The clerks, sextons and pew-openers also, a class of persons falsely thought to 
irdson, ff have little to do with the affairs of the church, except to take one fee for burying 
the dead, and sometimes another for digging them up again, have given me much 
information. They play, indeed, inferior parts in the ecclesiastical drama; but as 
far as free and fluent elocution goes to form an actor, they have probably few su- 
acing periors. Amidst such privileges, I trust, I have not been altogether idle. And if 
. smile | YOu are curious to see the result of my cogitations, and to compare them with 
your own, you have now the opportunity. The paperin your hands contains an 


' disci- 
more 


}EDESS, ; , 

4 ' account of much that I have heard and seen, with my own comments upon it.’—p. 12. 
chei- 

rt Abs The worthy vicar, to whom this is addressed, is the truly pastoral 


trepid § divine. A pinch of snuff, rarely a pipe, an occasional nap and a 
d that § trifling complaint, compose his frugal stock of bodily indulgence 
that § and mortification; and except a digressive leaning to loyalty and 
‘shift § tythes, his whole mind is concentrated in the spiritual welfare of 
e foy | the church, and more particularly of his own flock. Of his mode 
of life we give the following extract - 
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¢ It was a rule with him always to follow up his merning petitions to his Fathe; 
in heaven, by resuming the study of that blessed book with which he had closed 
the day. After this he called together his circle of grey-headed servants, to join 


him in devout supplication for blessings upon his family and upon the world. Then 


he breakfasted. Then, chiefly, though not exclusively, by devout readiug, he lai 
up materials for the sermon of the next Sunday. Then he visited, perhaps, som 
cottages in his village, instructed the ignorant, rebuked the careless, or bound w 
the wounds of the broken-hearted, and taught them, without appealing to his ow 
case, though no one who saw him could help making the application, how * happy 
is the people, who have the Lord for their God.” ’—p. 28. 


Having introduced the vicar, we cannot in courtesy neglect hi 
partner. 

* There was one bosom which shared all his joys and sorrows. He had a wile 
who was the pillar of his little fabric of worldly comforts.’ (p. 7.) ‘She had 
taught herself to Jove whatever heloved. Indeed fifty years of intimate commun- 
zon were not likely to leave much difference of taste.” (p.14.) ‘They were like 
the strings of two finely-tuned instruments brought into contact—touch the one 
and the other vibrated.’—p. 20. 


In this echo of all his sentiments, this reflection of all his feelings, 
there are still discoverable the distinguishing features of female affec- 
tion ; that minute superintendence over his trifling habits, those admo- 





nitions on his bodily health, and the sly practices on his diet, which 


mark the faithful wife, and which, whether, in this instance, theyj 


were considered as the overflowings of love, or the trials of patience, 
were submitted to with equal resignation. If he read aloud, he wai 
reminded of the mortal texture of his lungs; if he drank his tea 
his nerves were consulted by the unequal mixture of black; and if 
his fancy ever wandered in the regions of theology, it was recalled 
by a memento of the hour of bed. We were particularly pleased 
with the essential difference of character in this worthy couple; 
with those contrasts in trifles which offer no interruption to the strict: 
est unison, and yet mark the distinguishing properties of their minds. 


The vicar, indignant at the holes with which the puritanical halberij 


had pierced his cushion, is transported to the controversies of other 
centuries ; the careful lady reflects on the wasteful consumption 0 
cotton in repairs: he foresees, in the contempt of his surplice, the 
insult to religion itself; she exhausts her sensibility on the neglec' 
of her own handy-work: he demands the consequence of a success 
ful rebellion of the bravches against the stem; she hurries to gather 
her young chickens, straying from the dam: lastly, the vicar prog: 
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vosticates the suffocation of popery by the general diffusion of the 
Bible. ‘ Suppose my love,’ (said the old lady,) to whom the mere 
name of the Bible always suggested her own duties with regard to 
it, ‘we now read our own chapter and go to bed.’ (p. 26.) To 
complete this picture of harmony, the influence of religion was al- 
ways overthem. In earlier youth, when life engages by its owa 
attractions, and the mind, buoyant with happiness, flies from the 
feeling of mortality, they checked the thoughtless rapture, with the 
hallowed thought of God: in their later day, when, with the de- 
caying senses, enjoyments fade, and nature grows sad and weary» 
there was for them a steady ray of setting light, which softened the 
abruptness of the decline, strengthened resignation, and gave assur- 
ance to hope. ‘ They did read their chapter and rose from it, as 

have heard them say they always did, loving God and one another 
even better than they did before. We have only to wish that the 
picture cf the lady had been more consistent ; sometimes she is in 
danger of drivelling, and sometimes she discourses on subjects ap- 


parently beyoud her reach, quite as well as the vicar himself. 
i * ” “ ~ * 
* a x : * > 


The two little efforts of poetry, interwoven with the circumstances 
of the history, derive their principal merit from ao exact conformity 
to the vicar’s taste, ‘They embrace vo descriptions of scenery where 
inanimate objects are associated with great events and heroic per- 
sonages; and they contain no rugged moods of romantic passion, 
They rather discover a limitation of fancy, characteristic of the 
pastoral divine: they seek for no originality of thought without the 
pale of his profession, they admit no turn of expression beyond the 
adaptation of Scripture phraseology. The first is entitled the ‘ Vil- 
lage Church;’ the next is a tribute to the memory of an only son: of 
this we give the concluding stanza; and those who are inclined to 
smile at the primitive quaictness of the application, may yet ac- 
knowledge its neatness and simplicity. 


* This the blest theme that cheers my voice, 
The grave is not my darling’s prison, 

The “ stone” that cover'd half my joys, 
Is “ roll’d away” and ‘he is risen.” ’—p. 158. 


It is not our wish to dwell en the obvious blemishes attending the 
fighter parts of this work. We will, therefore, leave at once the 
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stale jokes and tasteless witticisms of the vicar, and express our 
sentiments on the benefits which such a performance may be calcu- 
Jated to produce on the public mind. An experiment has been 
made of late years to exhibit in the form of a narrative the opera- 
tion of religion, as visible in the common habits of society and the 
duties of daily occurrence, as well as in the pursuits of more pere 
manest happiness. It was the error of this intention that it kept 
its purpose too formally in view, that every feeling was too strictly 
disciplined, and that the secret guidance of piety was obtrusively 
paraded on trivial occasions. ‘The generality of readers, we are 
afraid, were in consequence disgusted with what appeared to them 
the hypocrisy, or, at least, the incumbrance of religiou, while others, 
who respected the intention, thought that equal gooduess might be 
shewn in a more inviting dress, and that the constant display of its 
means and motives was scarcely in character with Christian humili- 
ty.* This purpose we consider as not ill accomplished in the his- 
tory of the velvet cushion ;—for we here see that a religion, strict 
in faith, and scrupulous in practice, may win the heart.by 2 persua- 
sive cheerfulness, and prove the possibility of attractive goodness. 
We see also the example of a parochial miuister alike amiable in 
his attachment to his own church, and in his moderate opposition to 
dissenting doctrines; with opinions resolute on passing questions 
of controversy, yet untainted with the prejudice of sect or party; a 
zealous friend, a tolerant enemy, and eager to obliterate smaller dif- 
ferences, though sometimes perhaps not quite understanding them, 
for the sake of preserving agreement in more important points. 
Here, then, we shall take our leave of the author; and, while we 
encroach on the farther attention of the reader, we are bound in 
justice to observe, that we intend only an explanation of opinions in 
substantial unison we believe with our own. 

Much ill use having been made of the name of Hooker, in cone 
nection with the Calvinism attributed to the fathers of our reforma- 
tion, we should always bear in mind the circumstances under which 
he wrote. On the settled conviction that the form of worship re- 
ceived by us as the practice of primitive ages, was best adapted 


* We suspect the Reviewers here allude to some of the writings of Miss H. 
More. and particularly her ‘Celebs,’ which we presume to think justly liable te 
this mild censure. —E£d. Ch. Mag. 
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éo the spirit of Christianity; that ceremonies and postures, purified 
from idolatry and expressive of humility and adoration, were the 
most proper modes of prayer and supplication; and farther, that 
the gradation of Episcopal and subordinate superintendence was the 
most effectual preservative of order,—upon this foundation he reared 
the mighty edifice of his polity.* In this dissent from the disci- 
pline of Geneva, in this sisterhood, as it has been invidiously de- 
scribed, with the Romish communion, it was necessary to mark the 
abhorrence of its corruptions and heresies: while, therefore, in the 
preface of his work he calls his opponent Calvin ‘ incomparably 
the wisest man the French Church did ever enjey ;’ in those poiuts 
of doctrine, in which they united as against a general enemy, we 
find a closer assimilation of opinion from a sense of common dan- 
ger. If the Romish Church maintained the efficacy of works to sal- 
vation, with a view to the establishment of ‘the penances and chari- 
ties, which contributed so largely to her temporal authority and 
affluence ; on the side of Geneva the utter incapacity of man was 
held to have been absolutely fixed before the commencement of his 


* The Reviewers rest Heoker’s preference to Episcopacy on insufficient grounds. 
Let any one peruse the following quotations from his Ecclesiastical Polity, and thet: 
decide, whether Episcopacy being the ‘ most effectual preservative of order,’’ 
was the only ground of Hooker’s preference of it—Ed. Ch. Mag. 

“Tt was the generally received opinion of the ancient Christian world, that 
Ecclesia est in episcopo, the OUTWARD BEING OF A CHURCH, consisted in the having 
of a Bishop.” ‘That so the ancient fathers did think of Episcopal regiment ; that 
they held this order as a thing received from the dicssed Apostles themselves, and 
authorized even from heaven, we may, perhaps, more easily prove, than obtain 
that they all shall grant it who see it proved.” “ And shall we think that James 
was mate Bishop of Jerusalem, Evodius Bishop of the Church of Antioch, the an- 
gels in the Churches of Asia Bishops ; that Bishops every where were appointed 
to take away factions, contentions, and schisms, without some like direction and 
instigation of the Holy Ghost ? Wherefore Jet us not fear to be herein bold and per 
emptory, that if any thing in the Church’s government, surely the first institutiou 
of Bishops was from heaven, was eveu of God: the Holy Ghost was the autho; 
of it.’ ‘+The ruling superiority of one Bishop over many presbyters, in cacle 
Church, is an order deseended from Christ te the apostles, who were themselves 
Bishops at large, and from the apostles to those whom they in their steads ap- 
pointed Bishops over particular countries and cities, and even from those ancien* 
times universally established, thus many years it hath continued throughout the 
world : for which cause presbyters must not grudge to gontinue subject to their 
Bishops, unless they will proudly oppose themselves against that which God him 
lf ordained by his apostles,”—Eccl, Polity, Book vii. Sec. 5. 
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mortal existence,—a doctrine the most mischievous, as predesti: 
nating not with Mahomet the dissolution of our present being, but 
the ulterior decision to which our state of probation conducts, with- 
out any regard to human conduct. It cannot, however, be said, 
with truth, that these opinions were entertained by Hooker, and 
whatever appearances of them are to be found in him are to be at- 
tributed principally to his abhorrence of papal corruptions: we 
must also remember that they were qualified and limited in their 
extent; for, to quote only one passage out of a great many, in 
stating the salvation of man through the all-sufficient merits of our 
Saviour, he carefully adds, 

* Howbeit not so by him alone, as if in us to our vocation the hearing of the 
Gospel, to our justification faith, to our sanctification the fruits of the Spirit, to 
our entrance into rest perseverance in hope, in faith, in holiness were not neces 
sary. —Zlooker’s Works, 8vo. vol. iii. p. 476. 


On the subject of grace, which is supposed to extinguish the na- 
ture of sin, and to preclude the possibility of future error, we know 
that some slender foundations, but in our judgment totally inade- 
quate to the enormity of the Calvinistic superstructure, may be dis- 
covered in the treatise on Justification. ‘This notion, however, to 
whatever conclusion it may have been since perverted, must be chief- 
ly ascribed to the deep-rooted humility of his character; sensible that, 
with the most powerful inducements to holiness, our nature is uc 
equal to the conflict of its passions, he saw the necessity of the Di- 
vine assistance; and, if our frailty could be so far conquered as to 
admit the firm conviction of faith, he trusted that the almighty mercy 
would supply an unalterable consistency, and preserve to their per- 
fect accomplishment our insufficient, though constant, endeavours: 
but in this expectation there was no presumption of finished right- 
eousness, no exclusive holiness, no appropriated grace; he allowed 
no fallible judgment to claim the sensible influence of the Spirit; 
he betrayed not, in the daring certainty of salvation, the unholy rap- 
ture of enthusiasm; he corrected all overweening confidence by 
lowliness of heart, and placed the boundary of his assurance in 
trembling hope. 

There are many persons, we believe, strictly attached to the form 
of our establishment, and generally satisfied with the performance 
of duty by our clergy, who still cling to some doctrival errors whick 
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way in part be sanctioned by the earlier fathers of our Church, 
and are now adopted in a fond deference to their authority. ‘To 
such we would recommend a close attention to the circumstances of 


the times, to the subjects of existing controversies, and to the 


character of the disputants; persuaded that these considerations 
will frequently account for those anomalies which are not unusual 


tothe clearest reason and the soundest judgment; for it could not have 


been the deliberate intention of our reformers to foster the growth of 
our establishment, and, at the same time, to plant the certain means 
of its decay ; to overthrow, by invincible argument, the most deadly 
corruptions, and to introduce a contrary extremity of doctrine, 
which the weakness of human reason, and the intemperance of 
passion must precipitate into equally mischievous consequences ;— 
but still, if in such minds error is unable to retrace its wanderings, 
if, proceeding from integrity of principle, it discards the ambition 
of sectarism, and confines itself to the privacy of its own thoughts, 
we are thankful for co-operation in other points of agreement, and 
we profess our respect for the honest doubts of a misguided judg- 
ment. 

We shall venture to prolong this digression with a few considera- 
tions on the subject of methodism. 

There are few persons of rank or consequence, of whatever party, 
who, from a permanent residence in the country, and particularly 
in the manufacturing districts, have the means of correct ivforma- 


‘ tion, but feel considerable alarm at the progress of religious delusion 


in the lower orders of the people. A counterfeited or fancied in- 
spiration (which is only judged of by individual consciousness) is 
erected into a plenary qualification of a teacher. In the eyes of his 
followers, this divests him of every previous habit, and converts 
from the lowest immorality to a state of impeccable righteousness ; 
it supplies the defects of education, and imparts to ignorance the 
fruits of labour and research; but above all, while it wields the 
denunciation of the last vengeance, it arrogates to itself the remis- 
sion of sins and the election to grace; and with these powerful 
weapons it proceeds to the establishment of its fundamental tenet, 
a hatred of existing institutions, of the Church which opposes it by 
reason, of the law which restrains it from power. Let us follow this 
doctrine as it shews itself in practice. ‘Taught to sacrifice his reason 
11 
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at the threshold of error, and rendered irreclaimable by the arge 


ments of common sense, the diseiple is dissatisfied with the com-f 
mon subordination to morality, and under his infallible director 
acknowledges no genuine influence of religion without enthusiasm .f 
“ist 


into common life, also, he soon learns to introduce the same rule 


of special appointment, and adopts the accidental impulses of pas} 
sion for spiritual admonitions: weaned from respect for all bumanf 


justice, he hopes for universal anarchy, and sees in fits of good andf 


evil, in intermissions of devotion and profligacy, the desired milf 


lennium. When such doctrines are inculcated on proselytes off 
daring enormity, we may expect every outrage of private malice, orf 
confederate villainy: we may see religion, taught in ignorance, andE 
| th 
while it loosens the ties of union and relaxes every moral restraint, 


practised in blasphemy, proceeding to the dissoluticn of society ; for 


it inculcates a most mischievous contempt of human justice, by re: 


moving the dread of Divine retribution, and by teaching the atone-f 


ment of crime in the rapture of visionary pevitence. 


We have confined our views on this subject solely to the appre-[ 


hensions of danger; for however we may think that a systematic 
profanation of religion and a methodized fanaticism in the lower 
orders, with all their consequences of immorality, of folly, and of 


domestic misery, are fit objects of legislative interference, we are} 


aware that no encroachment will be permitted on the widest tolera- 
tion, unless self-preservation enforces the necessity. We shall pro- 


bably be told that the zealous activity of the clergy is the only safe> 


and allowable remedy to a disease which has originated in the neg- 


lect of their duty; but if the mischievous imputations of supine-f 





= 


ness, and the suspicions of self interest have not already undermined f 


their authority, they are often, from other unfavourable cireum- 
stances, without a chance of success; in populons places, from the 
scarcity of churches, and the extent of duty beyond the power of 
human exertion, and generally from the small influence of right 


doctrines upon the weak and the wicked. ‘They cannot calumniate f 


establishments or laws, nor inculcate the desire of innovation, and 
they dare not enlist in their cause the immediate wrath of heaven, 
or unconditional salvation: to the estranged affections and irritated 
passious of their flock (who now listen but to the most inflammatory 
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opinions) they have only to oppose ineffectual exhortations to good, 
will and subordination. Are we then, it will be asked, to com- 
mence a system of religious coercion, and as a prop to a falling estab- 
lishment to evforce an exclusive faith, the Koran or sword? Our 
sentiments are entirely at variance with all persecution in matters of 
conscience ; still we are of opinion that there are methods, which, 
if properly understood, would protect the established Church, and 
promote the well-being of every conscientious sect. 

It was proposed in parliament a few sessions past, that, as the 
candidates for orders in our own Church were previously examined 
as to their competency, a similar regulation should obtain in the ap- 
pointment of the dissenting clergy ; and for this purpose it was 
thought, that if the proper qualifications for the ministry should be 
left to the deputed discretion of every sect, the sanction of so re- 
spectable a judgment would form an unquestionable security for ca- 
pacity and character. It was the misfortune of this intention, that 
it originated with a nobleman distinguished by his opposition to the 
claims of the Roman Catholics ; and as that question, mingling with 
the struggles of party, and appearing to involve in its decision the 
hopes and fears of office, had been debated with the utmost spleen 
and personality, it imparted to other unconnected discussions the 
same jealousy and suspicion of individuals, The meyit of the pres- 
ent intention was degraded into the most unworthy motive ; a re- 
spect for the scruples of the crown was construed into a wicked 
devotion to despotism ; a vigilant regard for the Church proceeded 
from religious bigotry, and the defence of precautiopary laws breathed 
the very spirit of a persecuting intolerance :—the intimation there- 
fore of interference from such a quarter touched every spring of pop- 
ular excitement, and the feeble voice of reason was overwhelmed in 


_ the united torrent of meetings, speeches and petitions, The danger 


of resistance toso formidable an array of opinion justly prevailed, 
and while its friends were contented to escape with protestations that 
they were actuated by no motives of iutolerance, a measure the most 
salutary to Christians of every denomination suffered a martyrdom 
disgraceful to the worst times of persecution and bigotry. Of the 
probable consequences of such an act, our limits confine us to a very 
summary consideration. To the established Church, and to the 
higher orders of dissent, it had no immediate reference; it offered 
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no privilege, it abridged no concession, but eventually it proposed 
equal advantages to both. 
would have introduced reform : the hitherto self-appointed teache 
must have submitted te examination the proofs of his calling ; in 
some instances evident incapacity would have been suppressed, and it 
others, where knowledge might be considered as less necessary, char. 
acter would have constituted the qualification. For ourselves, w: 
entertain a sanguine persuasion, that frequently sects would disap. 
pear in the suppression of their ignorant and malevolent organs, ani 
probably many a conscientious wanderer would return to the com 
munion of the Church; in this case, he would probably be re 
claimed from the unsocial bumours of discontent to the wholesome 
habits of civil submission, and from hypocrisy and blasphemous fa 


Into the lower modes of worship iif 





naticism to a fervent aud unaffected Christianity. 


—_——- —- 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Asylum for the Insane. 


A retreat for insane persons about two miles from Boston, i 
have just visited with no small emotion of pleasure. The site is 
elevated and salubrious. The male aad female apartments are suf: 
ficiently distinct. ‘The well known humane principles of its founde: 
and conductor, confirmed by having observed the enlightened mo 





rality of the governors of similar institutions in Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Switzerland, must be consoling to friends, anx- 
ious for the safety and restoration of the insane. From a late well 
Known inveterate case of insanity, successfully treated by Dr. 
Parkman, the public may well expect from this institution every 
advantage which similar institutious any where afford. The follow- 
ing is extracted from a pamphlet on this subject, the republication of 
which it is believed will subserve the cause of humanity. 

The patients will be considered under a disease, which deprives 
them of responsibility, and leads them to conduct opposite to their | 
character and dispositions. Their extravagancies are as the im- 
pulses of automatons, nowise calculated to excite auger. 
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That it is necessary to commence acquaintance with lunatics, by 
exhibition of strength, or appearance of austerity; that madness in 
all its forms, is capable of entire control, by excitement of fear, is 
an error, strengthened by indifference to the comforts of the insane, 
and by having rendered coercion necessary by unkind treatment. 

To detain maniacs in constant seclusion, and to load them with 
chains; to leave them defenceless to the brutality and ignorance of 
underlings; to rule them with a rod of iron, as if to shorten an ex- 
istence, already wretched, is a superintendence, more distinguished. 
for its convenience thau for its success. If “ oppression makes a 
wise man mad,” will stripes and injuries, for which he Knows no 
cause, make a madman wisc; or will they excite his resentment 
and aggravate his disease ? 

Maniacs, represented uncommonly furious, rendered so probably 
by severity, have, on being received with affability, soothed by 
consolation and sympathy, and encouraged to expect a happier lot, 
subsided into placid coolness, to which has succeeded gradual con- 
valescence. 

That the continual or frequent excitement of fear should “ bit! 
melancholy cease to mourn,” is an idea too absurd to require the refu- 
tation of practice. Under mild treatment a large portion of melan- 
choly patients have recovered. | 

This institution will aim to avoid every thing which can excite or 
aggravate the fury or sadness of the patients; to appear not to notice 
their extravagancies; to yield to their caprices with apparent com- 
placency ; toelude with dexterity their inconsiderate demands; to 
draw them insensibly from the sorrow or the error which marks their 
disease; to give them impulses with such address as to couvince 
them they originated with themselves ; to sooth them by kind treat- 
ment, consolatory language, and encouraging hope, and to render 
these means effectual by dispassionate firmness. Coercion shall be 
only a protecting salutary restraint, reluctantly resorted to, com- 
mensurate with the violence or petulance it is intended te correct, 
avoiding whatever irritates or degrades. 

Such coercion seldom exasperates, or produces that irratibility in 
which the maniacal character is developed, and under which self- 
control is lost. When fear is too much excited, and becomes the 
chicf motiye, it contracts the understanding, aad weakens the be- 
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nevolent affections. This establishment will aim to excite superior 
motives; fear shall not be induced, but when a necessary object 
cannot otherwise be obtained. 

The institution will possess force, calculated to master the extrava- 
gaucies of the patients, and to preclude the idea of resistance. 

The superintendent has received information of more than 400 
insane persons, only in the lesser country towns of this stale: many 
of them deprived, by want, ignorance, or cruelty, of the few com- 
forts of which they are susceptible; chasing every comfort from 
those around them. 

The objects of this institution are to give the sufferers every 
comfort, of which they are susceptible ; to aim at their reeovery ; 
and to lessen or remove the burden of their residence with their 
friends. 

The institution will ever be ready to second the views of the 
charitable. Should any sums be appropriated by individuals, or by 
public bodies for the insane poor, the iustitution will receive them, 
to answer the ends of the donors. 7 

Every exertion will be made to render the establishment event- 
ually adequate to the objects of a public institution, for the state 
er for New-England. 

Accommodatious are provided for those who require the resi- 
dence of a friend with them. 

No patient will be visited but by his friends. There will be no 
communication between the patients, unless it be serviceable. 

Expenses are proportioned to each patient’s demands on the insti- 
tution, 


NEW INVENTION. 
Triangular Valve Pump. 


Mr. Perkins, of Massachusetts, has lately invented a triangular 
valve pump. Itis found to deliver double the quantity of water of 
the best chain pumps with the same number of men, with much less 
exertion and fatigue, by a new application of the power. ‘Two holes, 
each two inches in diameter, were made between the floor timbers of 
a brig, and the water let in through these holes in sixteen minutes 
was discharged by this new pump in one minute. | 
An astonishiag differeace between this aud the common pump. A 
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particular description of this pump will not at present be given, as 
the inventor, we understaud, will shortly send to England and France 
for patents. 

From experiments made, we have no doubt that the inventor will 
succeed in making the vessel which has one of these pumps, dis- 
charge the water, in certain cases, by her own motion. If this inven- 
tion should prove as useful as we trust it will, it certainly will de- 
serve the attention of every ship owner, aud the patronage of the 
proper guardians of our gallant navy. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Sir C. Hoare has published in the Bath Society’s papers, a fact 
relating to planting, which merits circulation. It appears that, in 
1813, he cut down 92 fir trees which had been planted in 1758 on 
three quarters of an acre of waste, poor, aud shallow soil. They 
had never been thinned, pruned, or attended to, yet they yielded 
90 tous of timber; and, and at only 4/. per ton, produced 3601. 
which was at the rate of 6l. 10s. 10d. per aunum for the three quar- 
ters of an acre during the 55 years. 

It is said to have been determined by observation, that the mean 
annual quantity of rain is greatest at the equator, and decreases as 
we approach the poles. Thus at Granada, in 12°. N. lat. the mean 
quantity is 126 inches; at Cape Francois in N. lat. 20°. 120 inch- 
es; at Calcutta, $81; at Rome, 39; in England, 32; and at Peters- 
burgh, 16. 

As some workmen were lately digging a road from Burford to 
Barrington, they discovered, near the surface of the earth, a stone 
coffin, of an immense size, and extremely irregular, weighing near- 
ly three tons, which, on examination, was found to contain the per- 
fect skeleton of a man, of middle stature, having his teeth entire, 
also a great number of short nails, completely oxidated and matted 
together in pieces of hide, of which materials it is probable a shield 
was formed. From the size and appearance of this coffin, and from 
the circumstance of its being found near to a place kuown by the 
name of Battle Edge, it is conjectured to have been deposited there 
after the battle, recorded by many of our early historians to have 
been fought near Burford, about the middle of the eighth century, be- 
tween Ethelwold, King of Mercia, and the West Saxon King Cuthher‘. 
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Mr. Wright, author of the School Orator, intends shortly to pub- 
lish a work for the use of students who are preparing for Holy Or- 
ders, in which he will endeavour to assist young clergymen, in read- 
ing the Lilurgy of the Church.—We sincerely hope that Mr. 
Wright’s essay may be successful. He has chosen a department of 
instruction which has hitherto, judging by the general effect, been 
miserably conducted. 


The St. David’s Society for promoting Christian Knowledge has 
offered premiums for the best essay on the Evidence that St. Peter 
never was at Rome; and for another ou the British Proverbs and 
British proverbial Poems. 


The Booksellers of London have resolved to apply to Parliament 
or a revision of the late act relative to Copy-right. 


The Prince Regent has sent to the Library of the University of 
Gottingen, ia Havever, a copy of the principal works published iu 
England since that country was occupied by the French. The value 
is upwards of 30002, 

From December 14, 1813, to December 13, 1814, there were 
christened in the 97 parishes within the walls of the city of London, 
1008; buried, 1251 :—lIn the 17 parishes without the walls, chris- 
teued, 4384; buried, 4090: in the 23 out-parishes in Middlesex 
and Surrey, christened, 11,157; buried, 10,015: in the 10 parishes 
in the city and liberties of Westminster, christened, 3621; buried, 
4427.—Total christened, males, 10,513; females, 9857 :—in all, 
20,170.—Total buried, males, 10,287 ; females, 9496: in all, 19,783. 
W hereof have died,—under two years, 8545; between two and five, 
2031; five and ten, 770; ten and twenty, 649; twenty and thirty, 
1268; thirty and forty, 1678; forty and fifty, 1950; fifty and sixty, 
1810; sixty and seventy, 1747; seventy and eighty, 1343; eighty 
and ninety, 592; ninety and a hundred, 88 ; a hundred, 1; a hun- 
dred and one, 1; a hundred and two, 1; a hundred and eight, 1; a 
hundred and eleven, 1.—Increase in the burials this year, 2461. 


GERMANY. 
In constructing a causeway in the county of Hont, an enormous 
skeleton of a mammoth is said to have been discovered, and, at the 
same time, the fossil tooth of an elephant. 
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FRANCE. 


M. de Guignes, late French Resident in China, has published his 
Chinese French and Latin Dictionary. The number of characters 
is 14,000. It was beguo in 1809, under the auspices of Bonaparte. 


SIBERIA. 


It is stated in the Liverpool Courier of June 14, that the Cow Pox 
has at length been introduced into the northern parts of Siberia, in 
which the Small Pox has for many years proved so fatal, that it was 
estimated three fourths of those who died annually were victims to 
that disorder. 


Lancastrian School. 
Extract of a letter from Doctor Daniel Drake,* of Cincinnati, dated May 2, 1815 


Our Lancastrian seminary was opened two weeks ago. We ex- 
pected about two hundred scholars the first quarter; but before the 
expiration of one week, the number exceeded four hundred; when, 
the room being filled, no more were admitted. More than fifty chil- 
dren have, I suppose, been rejected. 


* Dr. Drake is one of the few who love knowledge for its own sake. He is now 
about publishing a volume, entitled, Picture of Cincinnati, which, it is believed, 
will contain much more valuable geological, botanical, &c. information than has 
hitherto been given to the public relative to the interesting western country, which 
if even now in many respects a Terra incognita. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Summary of the History of the English Church, and of the Sects which have 
departed from its Communion : with answers to each Dissenting Body, relative te 
its pretended Grounds of Separation; by Johnson Grant, M. A. of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Charch of Sudbury St. Peter, July 7, 1814 : 
by Henry Watts Wiikinson, M. A. 

Devotional Exercises and Prayers, for the Private Use of Reflecting and Sincere 
Christians; from the German of the Rev. G. J. Zollikofer; by the Rev. Wiiliam 
looke, F.R.S. 8vo. 

A Sermon preached at the Annual Mecting of the Northern Edueation Societr, 


August 31; by John Birt. 
12 
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0 Last of New Publications. 


A Sermon, delivered September 15, 1814, at Dr. Collyer’s Chapel, Peckham ; 
by W. Chapman. 

The Sick-Man’s Friend, containing Refleétions, Prayers, and Hymns, adapted 
to the different circumstances of the Sick; by the Rev. J. A. B. Fry. 12mo, 

A Dictionary of Religious Opinions ; by Wiliam Jones 12mo. 

Discourses on Subjects chiefly Practical ; by David Paterson. 12mo. 

A Sermon, never preached, but respectfully addressed to both Houses of Par. 


liament. 
a The Wanderings of the Human Intellect; or, a Dictionary of all Religions into 
which the Christian World is divided ; by the Rev. John Bell. 
| Dr. Gill’s Bedy of Divinity ; in onc handsomely printed 4to. volume. 4 I 
Female Scripture‘ haracters, exemplifying Female Virtaes; by Mrs King. 12mo. f 
«gh Rh A f the 
; A Combined View of the Prophecies of Daniel, Esdras, and St. John, shewing s 
that all the Prophetic Writings are formed upon one Plan ; accompanied by an ex- inte 
planatory Chart. Also, a minute Explanation of the Prophecies of Daniel ; to- fF a se 


gether with Critical Remarks upon the 'nterpretations of preceding Commentators, F at ¢] 


and more particularly upon the Systems of Mr. Faber and Mr. Cuninghame ; by 
pears) ) afte: 
James Hatley Frere, Esq. 8vo. 7 
An Essay on the Character and Practical Writings of St. Paul, in 2 volumes, witk 
12mo. by Mrs. H. More. ’ A 
Sermons, by Christopher Wordsworth, D. D, Dean of Bocking. 2 vols. 8vo. patr 
It is all True; or, the Grace and Truth of the Gospel made plain to Common f) 
Sense, in the first Conversion, and consequent humble holy Life, and singularly [ Pp 
blessed Death of Miss Martha James. > mitt 
Sermons on Practical Subjects; by John Vincent, A. B. 8vo. done 


Messiah; a Poem, in 28 bo ks; by Joseph Cottle. Royal 8vo. : read 
Evangelical Hope, an Essay; by Daniel Tyreman. 12mo. 


Sermons for Parochial and Domestic Use, chiefly adapted to the Service of par- — 
ticular Sundays in the Year; by Richard Mant, M. 4. Vol. Til. vo. V 

An Address on the Resurrection of Christ, delivered at Bunhill Fields, at the > pron 
tnterment of T. Mullett, Esq.; by John Evans, A. M. “ 

An interesting Collection of Scripture Prints, engraved from the Paintings of 

: : the ¢ 
eminent masters, by Mr. Freeman ; adapted to illustrate Bibles, Common Prayers, j 

anc 


and all works of Scripture History, 8vo. paper, 1. 1s. ; ditto, coloured, 2/. 2s. 4to. 
paper, 1.58 ; ditto, coloured 2/- 108. sterling. proc 

A Sketch of the United States of North America, at the¢ommencement of the meet 
nineteenth century, from 1800 to 1810; with Statistical Tables, and a new Map ; with 
by the Chevalier Felix de Beaujour : translated by William Walton, Esq. 8vo. 

Proposals have been issued by Eastburn, Kirk & Co. T. & J. Swords, and Petes In 
Mesier, of New-York, for publishing by subscription, A Vindication of the Pro furni 
testant Episcopal Church, in reply to some late writings of the Rev. Dr. Samuel ing, 
Miller, on the Christian Ministry, and to the charges contained in his Life of the T 
Rev, Dr. Rodgers; with a Preliminary Address, respectfully submitted to the 
Members of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States; by Thomas Y f 
How, D. D. Assistant Minister of Trinity Church, in the city of New-York, of Bi 
haus 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 


British and Foreign Bible Society. 


"The following is the substance of the Tenth Annual Report of this Society: 


1 EUROPE. 


Iv Germany, the different Bible Societies exhibit, notwithstanding 
the miseries occasioned by war, solid proofs of a deep and growing 


a second edition of the Bohemian Bible, of 5000 copies, and it finds 
at this time a more frequent enquiry than formerly among the poor 
after the German Scriptures. ‘The Committee has aided this Society 
with 1500 dollars. 

A Wirtemberg Bible institution has been established, under the 
patronage of the king of Wirtemberg, and with a direct appointment 
to provide for the Protestant population of the kingdom. The Com- 
mittee, anxious to encourage this institution, added to their former 
donation of 200/. a further donation of 3007- The institution has al- 
ready an edition of 10,000 Bibles, and 2000 extra Testaments in the 
course of printing. 

Various other sums have been voted, in the course of the year, to 
promote the circulation of the Scriptures in Germany. 

“ Though the Committee does not stand officially connected with 
the Catholic Bible Society at Ratishon, they consider it both a duty 
and a pleasure to state, that this zealous and benevolent Society 
proceeds with great spirit in printing the German Testament, which 
meets with so rapid a sale, that the Society can scarcely keep pace 
with the eager and constantly increasing demands.” 

In SwirzerRLannD, the German Bible Society at Basle has not 
furnished an account of its operations; but there is reason for believ- 
ing, that its exertions have not relaxed. 

The Bible Institution at Zurich, has proceeded with diligence and 
success. The Committee learning that this Society, by the purchase 
of Bibles, aod printing an edition of the New Testament, had ex- 
hausted its resources, and that it earnestly desired to proceed to print 
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an impression of the whole Bible, granted the additional sum of 2504, 
to promote this important work. 

Io addition to the Zurich Bible Institution, and the Bible Com- 
mittees at Schauffhausen, aud at Chur, asimilar Committee has been 
formed at St. Gall, by the exertions of a merchant, venerable both 
by age and piety. 

“I wish,” says this venerable correspondent,* “ to work while it 
is called to-day, being now in my 74th year, and feeling desirous to 
render myself useful in my day and generation. Our Lord weil de. 
serves that all the powers of our body and soul be entirely consecra- 
ted to him.” 

fo Denmark, the Fuehnen Society continues its exertions, and has 
even sent copies of the Scriptures into Norway, Holstein, and Jutland. 

The Rev. Mr. Henderson, who obtained permission from his 
Danish Majesty to reside at Copenhagen, to superintend the printing 
of the Icelandic Bible, has completed that work ; and is now pre- 
paring to depart for Iceland, to superintend its distribution, and form 
connections for carryivg on the plans of the Society. 

The Committee authorized Mr. Henderson to expend the sum of 
501. in the purchase of Bibles and Testaments for distribution among 
the poor in Denmark, and to purchase a supply of the Scriptures for 
the use of the Greenlanders. Mr. Henderson has procured 300 
copies of the Greenlandish New Testament ; and had encouraged 
the circulation of the Scriptures in Bornholm and Noway. 

Swepen has made considerable progress in providing for the dis. 
semioation of the Holy Scriptures, chiefly through the zealous and 
prudent exertions of the Rev. Dr. Brunnmark, who, when proceed- 
ing on a visit to his native country, charged himself with powers from 
the Committee to encourage the formation of Bible Societies, by 
grants and promises of further aid. Three new Bible Societies have 
been established in Sweden, viz. the Gothenburg, Westeras, and 
Gothland Societies, patronized by the Bishops of those dioceses : the 
second comprehends the provinces of Westmania and Dalecarlia. To 
each of these new societies tlie Commitiee has granted a donation. 

The Evangelical Society in Stockholm has, in the last year, 
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* In the course of three years this venerable man, whose name is Steinman, has 
distributed 3,600 Testaments, and 800 Bibles, chiefly to the poor, and has sent 
9,000 florins to the Bible Society at Basle, 
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| printed 5,000 copies of the New Testament, and 2,000 Bibles; of 


these, 843 Bibles, and 2047 Testaments, have been distributed gra- 
tis ; the joy of the poor on receiving them was very great. The Com- 


| mittee has given 200/. io further aid of this Society. Copies of the 


Society’s reports, and of certain of the Society’s editions of the Holy 
Scriptures, have been presented to the public libraries at Gothen- 
burg, Wisby, and Westeras.—The Committee take leave of Sweden, 
in the words of the Bishop aud other patrons of the Gothenburg 
Bible Society : “ We areata distance from each other, as to the 
earthly spot we inhabit ; but our joys, our views, our hopes, in this 
blessed work are the same.” 

In the Russian Empire, the Bible Society at Abo in Finland, is 
pursuing its useful labours with zeal and activity. The Finnish 
New Testament, on standing types, is in a course of printing. The 
joy of the Finlanders, in the prospect of being furnished with the 
Holy Scriptures is very great; and so liberal have they been, in the 
midst of their poverty, that their subscriptions have more than trip- 
ied what was expected by the most sanguine. In the mean time, the 
200/. voted by the Committee, to supply the poor Swedes in Fin- 
land with copies of the Scriptures, have been employed for that pur- 
pose: the distribution has commenced, and has rejoiced the hearts of 
navy. 

Early in last June, the Rev. Mr. Paterson undertook a journey 
through the provinces of Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia. Mr. 
Psterson, among many other things, discovered, that in the district 
of Dorpat in Livonia, including a population of 106,000 souls, not 
200 New Testaments were to be found. The event of this journey 
was the regular establishment of four Bible Societies ; viz. at Dor- 
pat, Reval, Mittau, and Riga. Mr. Paterson was greatly assisted 
in establishing these Societies, by the personal influence and exer 
tions of Count Lieven, and Baron Vietinghoff, two of the directors 
of the St. Petersburg Society ; and the several institutions are pat- 
ronized and conducted by some of the first characters for station, 
learning, and piety, in the districts to which they belong. 

The Rev. Mr. Pinkerton was in the mean time not less zealously 
employed in promoting, with similar aid, the formation of a Bible 
Society at Moscow. 

This jmportant event took place on the 4thof Jaly, 0.5. On 
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that day, the Bishop of Dimitrieff, and Archbishop Vicarius of 
Moscow, Augustive, accompanied by five of the first clergy, together 
with a number of the most respectable nobility, met in the Hall of 
the College for Foreign Affairs, aod unanimously formed the Aux- 
iliary Bible S$. _.ety of Moscow. 

Connecting the formation of the Moscow Bible Society with the 
awful visitations which that ancient capital had so lately experienced, 
the Committee are at a loss to express their mingled emotions of as- 
tonishment and gratitude. They can only exclaim, “ It is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes !” 

The distinguished services of Mr. Pinkerton are spoken of with 
merited commendation. 

To the above Societies in Russia, must be added one recently 
formed at Yaraslaff in the interior of the country, under the patron- 
age of the Bishop and other persons of distinction. 

“ The Committee of the St. Petersburg Bible Society, under 
whose direction the operations of these societies are conducted, have 
displayed throughout, and continue to display, an extraordinary de- 
gree of energy, liberality, and wisdom. Under the’r superintendence, 
the Moscow Bible Society has begun its labours most auspiciously, 
by opening a correspondence with the most respectable bishops, gov- 
ernors, aud men of character, and by proceeding to distribute the 
Scriptures in the Sclavonian language for the benefit of the native 
Russians. The Dorpat, Reval, Mittau, and Riga Bible Societies, 
are proceeding to print the New Testament in the dialects of these 
respective countries: while the St. Petersburg Committee are print- 
ing, at their own charge, the Bible in the Finnish, German, and 
French languages, and the New Testament in the Armenian and 
Polish. They have also resolved to appropriate a considerable part 
of their funds towards enabling the Holy Synod to furnish a supply 
of the Scriptures in the Sclavonian language, in proportion to the 
existing wants. And, finally, they have undertaken the charge of 
printing the New Testament in the Calmuc, at the expense of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society.” The printing of the Armenian 
Testament has awakened great attention among the Armenians, and 
a fervent desire to possess that invaluable treasure. They have 
subscribed liberally to the funds of the Society. Their Archbishop, 
who resides at Astracan, has taken upon himself to revise the sheets 
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as they leave the press; and there is good reason to hope, that the 
distribution of the Scriptures among that widely scattered people, * 
will, uuder the blessing of God, be attended with the most beneficial 
effects. ‘The Committee of the St. Petersburg Society have distri- 
buted to the prisoners of war the Scriptures in various languages, 
furnished by the British Society. ‘They have also distributed 
English Bibles and Testaments to the poor British; particularly to 
the sufferers in Moscow, and various parts of the interior, and to 
the British seamen at Cronstadt and other stations. 

In the meantime, they have notified, through various parts of the 
empire, the plan of the Society : the result has been, the opening of 
numerous channels for the distribution of the Holy Scriptures, and 
pledges of co-operation from persons of the first consideration, both 
lay and ecclesiastical ; and among these last from Armenian, Russian, 
aml Catholic prelates. A circular address of the Catholic Bishop of 
Podolsk, contains the following passage :— 

“JT will cheerfully devote my time and talents, as well as part of 
my income, (small as it is,) to the furtherance of an object, which by 
the assistance of God, cannot but prosper. With such views I ad- 
dress you, reverend brethren, pastors of our flocks; that ye, who 
are the first leaders of the people, the first who stand in need of these 
books, and, following the example of David, ought to meditate in 
the law of your God day and night, may likewise be the first to in- 
scribe your names in the list of the Bible Society, the first to present 
their donations or annual subscriptions, each according to his ability 
aud inclination.” 

To each of the Bible Societies established at Dorpat, Reval, Mit- 
tau, and Riga, the Committee have presented a donation of 3007. ; to 
the Bible Society at Moscow, 5002. ; and to the St. Petersburg Bible 
Society, a second donation of 10002. 

The Turkish, or rather Tartar, New Testament, which was print- 
ing by the missionaries at Karass, and for which the British and 
Foreign Bible Society furnished the types, ink, aud paper, is now 
finished, and preparing for distribution. 

To the poor ia Sweden, various copies of the Scriptures, to a con- 
siderable extent have been furnished, through the Rev. Dr. Brunn- 
mark. The 300 Swedish Bibles, and 600 Testaments, forwarded 
to Reval. and the 1000 German Testaments forwarded to Riga, at 
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the Society’s expense, have been distributed ; the former among thé 
poor Swedes, and the latter among the German inhabitants of Cour- 
land, Livonia, and Esthonia. 

Grants have also been made, through various changels, to the 
Catholics in different parts of Germany and Switzerlaud. The 
sums allotted to this object amount to 800/.; 300/. of which were 
assigned to the Rev. Leander Van Ess, Catholic Professor of Di- 
vinity at Marbourg, in order to supply 8000 Testaments for the usc 
of Catholic schools. This excellent man states, that the Testa- 
ments furvished by the Society had conduced to “ the moral and re- 
ligious improvement of the people,” and to their “ consolation under 
the pressure of these eventful times.” 

The recent calamities of Germany drew the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the spiritual wants of that empire, and they placed various 
sums of money at the disposal of individuals and committees, at Al- 
tona, Bremen, Berlin, Halle, Nurenberg, Leipsic, Dresden, and 
Herrnhut, in order to supply the poor exiles from Hamburg, and 
the sufferers by the war in Germany, with copies of the Holy Serip- 
tures : and these supplies have been most thankfully received. 

The Committee close their statement of transactions in Europe, by 
reporting the formation of a Bible Society at Amsterdam; the ob- 
jects of which are to ascertain and supply the want of the Holy 
Scriptures in the English language among the indigent members of 
British churches in that country ; and to promote the establishment 
of a National or Dutch Bible Society. Of this Society the He- 
reditary Prince of Orange is the patron, the Earl of Clancarty Pres- 
ident, and the Vice-Presidents and Directors consist of English- 
men and Dutchmen of the first respectability. The Committee have 
encouraged it with a grant of 500 English Bibles, and 1000 English 
‘Testaments ; and promised the sum of 500/. on the establishment of 
a National Bible Society for the United Netherlands. 


Church Missionary Society. 

On the 7th of January, 1814, a meeting of this Society was 
held at Freemason’s Hall, the Right Hon. Lord Gambier in the 
chair, for the purpose of addressing four ~Missionaries who were 
tlesignated to stations jn the Kast. 
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i. The Rev. Thomas Norton and the Rev. W. Greenwood, who 


_ having been educated at the Society’s Seminary, and admitted to 


holy orders, are now serving curacies. When their engagements 


are fulfilled, they will embark for the island of Ceylon, to act as 


Missionaries of the Society. 
2. The Rev. John Christian Schnarré, and the Rev. Charles 
Theophilus Ewald Rhenius, who having studied some years in the 


| Missionary Seminary at Berlin, were ordained in that city by the 
Counsellor of the Consistory, the Rev. Jacobus Hecker; and having 


since passed about fifteen months in this country in preparation for 


| their future labours, were appointed as Missionaries to Tranquebar. 


Our readers are already apprized of the benevolent and exten- 


sive plans of Dr. John, and of the pecuniary aid rendered to them 


by the Calcutta Corresponding Committee of the Society. Messrs. 
Schnarré and Rhepius having been destined by the Committee to 


enter into the fields of labour which he has presented in the penin- 


sula of India, their attention was directed to the studies suitable to 
that destination, in the confidence that the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company would grant them their licence to proceed to 
India for the furtherance of plans so wisely conceived, and put in 
practice with so much benefit to the natives. This confidence was 
not disappointed. The Court granted, with the utmost readiness, 
the request of the Committee; and these Missionaries are now on 
their passage to India, on board the Marquis of Huntly, Captain 
M’Leod. 

On this occasion there were present 1200 or 14100 members and 
their friends. 

The Secretary of the Society delivered the instructions of the 
Committee to the Missionaries; and the Rev. William Dealtry, 
Rector of Clapham, in the unavoidable absence, through indisposi- 
tion, of the Rev. Dr. Claudius Buchanan, delivered an address to 
them, drawn up by Dr. Buchanan, at the request of the Committee. 


——__— 


Bristol Church-of-England Tract Society. 


THe object of this Society, which was instituted in Bristol ia 
i811, is to circulate in a cheap form among the poor members of 
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the Church of England, her Homilies, the Lives of her Reformer, 
aod Martyrs, extracts from their writings, and from the publication; 
of her Bishops ; with such short pieces illustrative of the primitive 
history, constitution, and discipline of the Cliurch as the Committed 
may approve. 3 
The Seciety’s publications consist of the nine first Homilies ; tl 
lives of Wickliffe, Latimer, Ridley, Jewel, Lady Jane Grey, Cran 
mer, Edward V1., Frith, and Hooper; a Catechism on Confirmation 
Discourses on the Communion ; Address to Godfathers and Godm 
thers ; Loyalty, Episcopacy, and Confirmation, a Catechism fo labled 
Youth; Address to those who ueglect Public Worship; a Guide to 
the Church; the Thirty-nine Articles, with Scriptural Proofs ; the 
Churchman on a Sick-bed ; the Churchman in his Closet ; Expla. 
nation of the Church Catechism ; Dean Nowell’s Shorter Catechism: 
Why are you a Churchman ? Two Dialogues about going to Church; 
the Doctrine and Discipline of the Church of England shewn to be in 
unison with those of the Primitive Church ; Arguments in favour of 
Infant Baptism ; Hints on Public Worship; the Sum of the whole 
Scripture (preface to Bible of 1583); and Forms of Family Prayer, 
taken from the Liturgy and an old edition of Sternhold aud Hopkins. 

These tracts vary in size, from four to twenty-four pages(there are 
only two which exceed the latter quantity); and io price, from one ei’ 
farthing to three-halfpence each; and to subscribers, from one shil- T 
ing per hundred for a tract of 4 pages, to six shillings per hundred 
for a tract of 24 pages ; and so in proportion. 

Of these tracts 60,160 have been circujated in the course of the 
last year, making in three years an aggregate of 135,796; and well 
autheaticated accounts of their efficacy are stated to have reached the 
Committee. 
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- 


Rev. Diocesan would be productive of extensive usefulness. The following Ad- 
dress delivered by him to the Convention held in the city of Richmoud in May 
last, will no doubt, be perused with pleasure by many of our readers. 


BretTuren,—lIt becomes my duty, by virtue of the canon of the 
Geveral Convention, to lay before you a view of the state of the 
Church in this diocess. As my residence in Virginia has been of 
short duration, it canuot be supposed that I could have possessed 
myself of information very general in its nature. The visitations, 
however, which I have made, though very circumscribed, have ea- 
abled me to form some view of the state of our ecclesiastical con- 
cerus; and from that view I think myself justified in drawing the 
most pleasing conclusions. 

In every parish which I have visited, I have discovered the most 
animated wish in the people to repair the waste places of our Zion, 
and to restore the Church of their fathers to its primitive purity and 
excellence. I have found their minds alive to the truths of religion, 
aod have discovered an attachment to our excellent liturgy exceed- 
ing my utmost expectations. I have witnessed a sensibility to Divine 
thiogs bordering on the spirit of Gospel times. 1 have seen congre- 
gatious, upon the mention of that glory which once irradiated with 
its beams the Church of Virginia, burst into tears, and by their 
emotions perfectly electrify my mind. 

The apostolic rite of confirmation, which T have administered in 
several parishes, was received by people of all ages, with the great- 
est joy, and a general principle of union and exertion, was upon 
those occasions universally expressed. Parishes which have been 
destitute of ministerial aid for many years; which had slumbered 
until the warmest friends of the Church conceived it to have been 
the sleep of death, have, in two instances, been awakeued from that 
state of torpor in which they were involved, and have arisen in all 
the vigour of perfect health. The younger clergy of this diocess, 
who, from their youth and spiritual attainments, are well qualified 
for the glorious work, have exerted themselves in a mauner deserv- 
ing the most honourable mention. They have carried the standard 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, through a considerable portion of this 
Church; they have gone out into the highways and hedges, preach- 
ing the truths of their Divine Master; and, by their holy conversa- 
tion with the people, have adorned the Gospel of Christ. A oum- 
ber of their elder brethren, though prevented by age from using the 
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same exertion, have laboured with fidelity, and contributed thei: | 
best efforts to promote that work, which has been committed to their | 
hands. The laity have been equally assiduous in the discharge of} 
that duty peculiar to their station—the duty of providing for the} 
ministers of religion. May heaven reward them for their labours off 


love; and may every cup of cold water which they have given to a 
disciple, in the name of a disciple, receive a disciple’s reward. 
The members of the Church in this city, brethren, deserve my 


sincerest thanks for the friendship, affection, and indulgence, with} 


which they have favoured me. They have shewn, by their marked 
and continued tenderness towards me and my family, that they are 
alive to all the sensibilities which adorn our nature. I have found 
in them, not only friends, but brothers and benefactors. ‘hey have 
met my necessities with a solicitude beyond my expectations,—they 
have anticipated my every want,—they have discharged the duty of 





the most affectionate children towards their spiritual father. 

I have admitted within the past year, as candidates for the minis- 
try, Mr. George H. Norton, Benj. Allen, jun. Thomas G. Aten, 
and Samuel Low. I have licensed as lay readers, Mr. Benj. Allen, 
Thomas Allen, Mr. Keith, and Thomas Anderson. I have admitted 
to the order of Deacons Mr. Edward G. M’Guire, and John P. 
Philips, and to the order of Priests the Rev. William Hawley. 
% have held a confirmation in the Church of Alexandria, at which 
place upwards of fif-y persons received that holy rite. I have held 





a confirmation in Culpeper, when upwards of sixty, and iv Fauquier, 
when upwards of fifty received that rite. I have visited and conse- 
crated the Church at Petersburg under the direction of the Rev. Mr. 
Symes; at which time upwards of twenty were confirmed. I have 
preached in Manchester twice, and in Hauover in three different places. 

Should my health be continued, brethren, it is my intention to 
visit as many parishes this summer and autumn, as my parochial en- 
gagements will admit of, and shall thank the Convention, or the 
Standing Committee, to direct me to those parts of the diocesa where 
my labours may be thought to promise the most benefit to the Church. 

My brethrea of the clergy, the we'fare and advancement of our 
Ziou depends upon our joint and vigorous exertions. Great is the 
duty imposed upon us, and great is the responsibility of that charac- 
ter which we fill, as ministers of the Gospel ef peace. II there ev- 
er was a period in which exertion was necessary ; and if there ever 
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was a period which bids fair to crown that exertion with success ; 
this isthe time. Though few in number, yet depending for support 
upon the promises of God, we may look for an abundant blessing 
upon our labours. Jehovah has promised to be with his Church to 
the end of the world, and he will fulfil his declaration. The parishes 
are invoking our aid: Uh! listen, I beseech you, to their numerous 
entreaties. Be steadfast, then; be unmovable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord, and your labour will not be ia vain in the Lord. 
RICHARD CHANNING MOORE. 


Conversion of the Indian Tribes. 


Phe following Address of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Hobart, proposes a plan for extend- 
ing the blessings of civilization and Christianity among the Indians, especially in 
the northern and western parts of the state of New-York. An opportunity so 
favourable, itis to be hoped will not fail of being embraced in an efficient way. 


To the Fricnds of Religion, and particularly of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 


AN opportunity offers of extending, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, the blessings of civilization and religion among the In- 
dian tribes, through the instrumentality of Mr. Eucazer WILuraMs, 
a young man of Indian extraction. He is the son of a chief of the 
Iroquois nation, among whom he was born, and has constantly lived, 
except during the period of his receiving an English education. 
From his character, his intelligence, and his influence with the In- 
dians, he is particularly qualified to act as their religious instructer, 
in reference to which office his education has been conducted. Seve- 
ral of the Indians among the tribes in this State, and elsewhere, are 


desirous of religious instruction according to the doctrines and wore 
ship of the Protestant Episcopal Church. And for this purpose it is 


contemplated to employ Mr. Williams among them as a schoolmaster, 
catechist, and lay reader. 

But in order to the successful prosecution of this design, it is ne- 
cessary that the Indians should be furnished with at least portions of 
the Bible and of the book of Common Prayer io their own language. 
This book, to which are annexed select portions of the Gospels, and 
of the historical books of Scripture, was translated more than a cen- 
tury since, into the Mohawk language, which is the common lan- 
guage of the Six Nations, and published underthe patronage of the 
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Society in England for Propagating the Gospel. Another edition re- 
vised by the Rev. Dr. Barclay, afterwards by the Rev. Dr. Ogilvie, 
and subsequently by the celebrated Indian chieftain Col. Brandt, has 
been more recently pubiished under the superinterdence of the same 
Society. Few copies of this edition can now be procured; itis, 
therefore, proposed to republish this translation under the superiutend- 
ence of Mr. Williams, who understands the English language, and is 
particularly well acquainted with that of the Indian tribes. But the 
cost of an edition large enough to supply the wants of the Indians will 
amount to a very considerable sum.. To raise this money, there is 
no resource but private benevolence, the state of the fisances of 
Trinity Church precluding all prospect of aid from that quarter. 

An opportunity is now afforded to Episcopalians of disseminating 
the truths of religion, amoug the Indian tribes. in that pure form in 
which their Church professes them, and in that gradual manner 
which affords the best prospect of success. The expectation is con- 
fidently cherished, that this appeal to the benevolence of Episco- 
palians will not be made in vain ; but that they will prove, when an 
opportunity offers, that they are not less active and zealous than 
other Christian denominations in diffusing the blessings of religion 
among their fellow men. 

The money collected will be paid into the hands of ———— and 
will be retained by him subject to my order, for the purpose afore- 
said, and for the general purposes of the instruction of the Indian 
tribes. JOHN HENRY HOBAR', 


Assistant Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the state of New-York. 
Vew-York, May 23, 1815. 


———— 


NEW-JERSEY. 
Convention. 


Tae anoual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church ia 
this State, was held iv St. John’s Church, Elizabeth-Town, the 
3d of May last. Divine service was performed by the Rev. Mr. 


- Barry, of the city of New-York, officiating minister of St. Matthew’s 


Church, Jersey ; avd an appropriate Sermon was delivered by the 
Rev. John Croes, Jun. Rector of Christ Church, Shrewsbury.— 
The increasing interest which we observe many members of our 
communion taking in the affairs of the Church; the attention and 
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zeal which are discovered in promoting its prosperity and the cause 
of piety, furnish grouuds for great encouragement, to persevere; and 
justify the hopes we entertain of seeing our section of the vineyard 
extending in reputation, and usefulness to the souls of men. 


Episcopal Society. 


Te board of Directors of this Institution held their annual meet- 
ing at Newark, the 28th of June. Divine service was performed 
by the Rev. L. P. Bayard, and a Sermon preached by the Rev. J. C. 
fiudd, (see page 35) after which a collection was made in favor of the 
Society. 

— 


CONNECTICUT, 


On Wednesday June 13, the Couvention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, in the diocess of Connecticut, convened at Christ 
Church, Middletown. Divine service was performed by the Rev. 
Jovathan Judd, of Stamford, and a Sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Menzies Bayner, of Huntington. The clergy of this diocess 
were generally present, and there was a numerous lay representation, 
consisting of near 100 gentlemen from the different parishes in the 
State. A Missionary and Bible and Common Prayer Book Society 
was formed by the Convention, and the Rev. John Croes, D. D. of 
the city of New-Brunswick, N. J. was elected Bishop of this diocess. 

The Convention was favoured with the presence of the Right Rev. 
Bishop Griswold, from the E»stern diocess, who admitted to the 
holy order of Priests, the Rev. Mr. Croswell, of New-Haven, the Rev. 
Mr. Noble, of Middletown, the Rev. Mr. Geer, of Waterbury, and 
the Rev. Mr. Humphries, of Oxford. And also to the order of 
Deacons, the Rev. Reuben Sherwood, of Fairfield, and the Rev. 
Gilbert Geer, of Middletown. 


—_————. 


Theological Professorship. 


The Governors of William and Mary’s College (Vir.) have es- 
tablished in that Seminary a Theological Professorship, from which 
we hope great good may be derived. The Right Rev. Bishop 
Moore, who was chosen a Governor and Visitor soon after his re 


ait 
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moval to Virginia, is as we are informed, to prepare the plan on 
which Theological studies are to be pursued. This plan we trust 
will conduce to a more uniform and profitable prosecution of the 
course of studies prescribed by the House of Bishops, in their session 
of 1804. 


— 
Consecration. 

On Sunday, April 23, Christ’s Church in the city of Savannah, 
which has lately been rebuilt, was consecrated by the Rt. Rev. Bish- 
op Dehon, attended by the Rev. Mr. Gaddsden, Rector of St Phi- 
lip’s Church, Charlestou, and by the Rev. Mr. Cranston, the offi- 
ciating clergyman in Christ’s Church. On the Monday following, 
the Bishop delivered a discourse on Confirmation, afier which, that 
apostolic rite was administered by the Bishop to sixty three persons. 


OBITUARY. 


Ir is with the deepest regret that we announce to our readers the 
death of Henry THorntron, Esy. Member of Parliament for the 
dorough of Southwark, a man revered and beloved by all who had 
the happiness to know him. After along and painful illness, which 
he bore with an extraordinary degree of Christian patience and re- 
signation, he departed this life on the 16th of January last, in the 
55th year of his age.— The following are extracts from a discourse 
delivered on occasion of his funeral. 

The basis of his intellectual character was calin and profound re- 
flection. He loved to take no principle for grauted which might be 
traced out into simpler elements: and his independence in pursuing 
such researches for himself, was not more rewarkable than the pa- 
tient and steady labour of thought with which he conducted them. 
With these qualities, which might otherwise have only led into error, 
were happily united eminent souudoess of judgment, a supreme love 
of truth, and great elevation of mind. He was long in deciding, 
but not indecisive; cautious, but sure; and when he had once form- 
ed an opinion, acted upon it with unwavering steadiness and encrgy. 
It is not possible to conceive a human mind more free from preju- 
dice or littleness in its mauner of viewiog a subject: he always 
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tiought on a great scale: always took his observations as from a 
hill, and through a serene and unclouded atmosphere. 

This largeness of view led him to appreciate every subject on 
which human thought can be exercised. Ie could not be sndiffer- 
ent to any laudable or innocent pursuit, which attracted the atten- 
tion of others. Considering his numerous avocations through the 
whole of life, it is surprising to what a variety of topics he had di- 
rected his reflection. He was, indeed, too close a thinker to be 
lightly diverted from any particular line of contemplation or inquiry, 
which happened for the time to be among the favourite pursuits of 
his leisure hours. Of these he generally had two or three; and as 
the course of public or private occurrences, or that of his own read- 
ing, perpetually renewed them, his range of thought, instead of 
eradually narrowing down, as is often the case, to a few fixed topics, 
continued to expand during the whole of his life. 

It is possible that some persons may have inferred from the strict- 
ness of his principles, or from some fancied reserve in his manners, 
that he was a harsh judge of mankind. ‘There cannot be ar opinion 
more incorrect. ‘To say that he was totally free from censoriousness, 
would be saying far too little. His standard of excellence was in- 
deed extremely high, and uo circumstances could tempt him to lower 
it; yet, inthe application of it to individual instances, even where 
he could not but disapprove, he was not ouly singularly on his guard 
against even a feeling, however slight, of bitterness or undue sever- 
ity, but active and sagacious in discovering the minutest ingredients 
of mitigation, which the case admitted. A fairer and more equitable 
judge never existed. If he was proof against the contagion of popu- 
lar partiality, he was equally unswayed by popular prejudice. In 
him candour and Ienity were not weaknesses or impulses, but vir- 
tues; and, for that reason, were far more constantly to be retied up 
on than that passionate and partial indulgence which is, in fact, ouly 
a more refined selfishness. 

I have mentioned the fancied reserve of his manners. Strangers 
were certainly apt, on a slight intercourse, to think him somewhat 
cold and distant. I remember the time when this was my own opin- 
jon: but it is wonderful how soon the impression was usually cor- 

ected; and itis but just to observe, that as life advanced, the real 
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suavity of his disposition became more and more visible in his exter- 
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nal deportmeut. His conversation was, indeed, of too reflective and é 
disquisitory a cast, to be always pleasing to superficial minds; yet | 
no person, however moderate in acquirements, could enter even once § 
into familiar dicourse with him, without being struck by his total 
exemption from every kiud and degree of stateliness, affectation, or 
disguise. ‘T'o those who saw him more familiarly io private life, | 
this quality appeared still more emisently remarkable. His confi- ? 
dence, though not rashly bestowed, was wacommoaly kind and unre- 
served : and persons admitted to his frieudship, were oftea perfectly 
penetrated hy the fraukness and condescension with which he laid 
open to them his whole miod, and even asked their advice, though 
greatly his ivferiors in age and wisdom. Nor did he rigidly restrict 
these marks of regard to one or two favoured individuals: he was 
indeed select ia his friendships; but he had a large heart; and 
wherever he thought that he saw good dispositions, and an ingepu- 
ous nature, he readily stretcled forth the right hand of kindness. 

As one presumptive proof of this unaffected candour and frankness 
of temper, I may mention, his high estimation of these properties in 
other men. If there was any one class of persons, whose mental 
qualifications he was apt, notwithstanding the clearness of his judg- 
ment, to overrate, it consisted of those who evinced genuine feelings, 
and an open and communicative turo of mind. No man, in fact, ev- | 
ér possessed a more genuine and solid character than himself: nove 
better appreciated those who were distiuguished by the same excel- 
lence. 
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One of his most amiable characteristics was, the interest with 
which he promoted the growth aml watched the developement of 
youthful talent or virtue. Young persons of unsophisticated minds 
were admitted to the freest intercourse with him: he delighted to 
converse with them, to read with them, aad to draw them into friend- 
ly discussion either on moral or political subjects of a useful nature, 
or on works of taste. ‘This paternal benevolence was rewarded by 
the free acquisition of a paternal influence. His kindness, his coun- 
sels, not uttered with awful gravity, nor introduced with careful 

‘ insinuation, but naturally poured forth by the flow of his own mind, 
could not fail to produce a deep impression on those whom he so 
honoured; and many are the hearts, beyond the circle of his weeping 
and orphan family, which are now saddened by the reflection, that 
they have lost at once a guide, a counsellor, and a familiar friend. 
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> of love has been performed, either in the senate, or in the way of 
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Of his philanthropy, his humanity, his unwearied charities, it is 
During these mavy years, what labour 


charitable contribution, in which this our friend was not an eminent 
leader? And, notwithstanding the secrecy with which he dispensed 
his private alms, to whom are they not known? It was in vaio for a 


) jiberality so active and overflowing to shun the light. The gratitude 


of relieved and rejoicing families ; of the poor, the afflicted, and the 
fatherless, has a voice which is not to be silenced: the blessing of 


| him that was ready to perish is loud: the song of the widow’s heart 


+ cannot rise unheard. 


{ will not, therefore, dweil on this point fur- 


’ ther than to say, that as he was used on no occasion to deny his as 
) sistance to the claims of distress and indigence, or evengo the fair 
exigencies of persons in less humble stations of life, so, in all his libe- 


ralities of both kinds, he acted, not from a romantic sensibility, but 
from genuine feeling, directed by sound principle. He considered 
himself as a steward, entrusted by Providence with treasures not 
his own, and which it was as much his duty to distribute with econo- 
my, as with generosity. Henee his extensive donations were habitu- 
ally well directed ; and the large portion of his annual income which 
he set apart for purposes of benevolence, became still larger in its 
effect, by being measured out with an exact and prudent hand. 

As I have said little of his philanthropy, so I need not detain you 
on another bright feature of his character; [ mean, his high and 
stainless integrity. Purer hands were never engaged in the transac- 
tion of human affairs. He was not only clear from many little obli- 
quities of conduct that are observable in persons who yet maintain a 
tolerable reputation in the world, but he scrupulously avoided those 
jow self-preferences, those petty evasions, those deviations from the 
strictest and straightest rule of justice, which are often excused as 
fair stratagems or pardonable infirmities. His professional and his 
public character, however, are so well known, both to the world in 
general and to many who now hear me, that I am content with merely 
suggesting the subject to your recollection and renewed respect. 

In this sacred place, I will not stop to mention, that he excelled 
ia some slighter accomplishments, which, beyond the circle of his im- 
mediate associates, he was not even suspected of possessing. Neither 
will 1 so far obtrude on the sanctity of the house of mourning, during 
its first flow of sorrow, as minutely to describe the domestic virtues 
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which have “ceased from the gatr.” Yet it would be uspardouable | 


not to observe, that the character so excellent and so much honoured 


abroad, was beautifully consistent with itself in private life. What | 
constant and unaffected kindness! What perpetual evenness of tem- § 


per! What careful attention to the welfare, both spiritual and tempo- 
ral, of all around him! What ready communicativeness of discourse 


on ail subjects! What an unwearied solicitude, directed by the most ff 


excellent judgment, to educate the minds, call out the faculties, im- 
prove the tastes, and form the principles of those over whom a 
disconsolate parent is now weeping as fatherless ! 

I now come to a topic which I have purposely reserved for the 
last in this imperfect delineation of our lamented brother: I mean 
his religious character. I venture to make his qualification in this 
respect thus prominent, not beeause I think it an admirable addition 
to his other excellencies, but because I feel convinced that it lay at 
the root and foundation of them all. He did thus well, because “ he 
Seared the Lord and thought upon his name.” Doubtless, many sous 
and daughters of men have doue virtuously ; many splendid action: 
have been performed, and many great qualities exhibited, even by 
worldly men: but where, except in the school of Christ, shall we find 
that entireness of moral character; that impartial regard to all the 
rules of right; that assemblage of whatsoever thiogs are true, or hon- 
est, or praiseworthy, or virtuous; wich we are at this moment con- 
templating with sad admiration ? O, my brethren ! such excellence 
ina partaker of our frail and ruined nature, is the fruit of many 
prayers and meditations. It is ovly on our bended knees that we 
can receive the baptism of the Spirit which shall thoroughly fursish 
us to good works. It is only from the altar of the covenant that man 
can imbibe that heavenly fire which shall enable him to shine before 
the world with the light of charity, purity, uprightuess, and holiness. 

Aithough our deceased friend had the benefit of a religious edu- 
cation, yet he early betook himself to an earnest, deliberate and dis- 
passionate inquiry upon the subject of religion; an inquiry prosecuted 
I have vo doubt, with all that accuracy of examination and labour 
of thought, that distrust of first impressions, and that judicious bal- 
ancing of opposite probabilities, which formed a distinguishing fea- 
ture of his mind. ‘Through the blessing of God on this conscientious 
search after truth, the result was, that he not only acquiesced in the 
general authority of Revelation, but determined to embrace it with 
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louable |) his whole heart, to form his life on its precepts, aud found his hopes 
soured | on its promises. ‘The doctrines which he adopted were those ac- 
What — knowledged by the Church of England; and to her communion he 
of tem- |} sincerely and resolvedly attached himself, but without any unchar- 
tempo- | itable censure of those who might prefer a different creed. 
course It is to this event, as I have already observed, that the superiority 
© must 4 of his character in after-tife may be traced. Had he forsaken the 
3, im- |} principles in which he was educated, aud contentedly sunk into a 
om a state cf irreligion, his vigorous powers might have been known to 


the world, only in exertions of a pernicious nature. Or, had he 


or the trifled with his conscience, and continued to move on in wretched 


lot sa tel Gis Ta alae 3. geen nel 





mean uncertainty between belief and unbelief, between God and mammon, 
a this iis mind would have been crippled by this indecision, and nothing 
dition like clear, strong, and consistent excellence, in any line, could have 
jay at | been produced. But religion gave scope to his elevation. His pow- 
e * he erful faculties, casting root as it were into this good soil, expanded 
y Sons themselves with freedom, and, by the grace of God, produced abun- 
“tion: dant fruits of righteousness. 

n by in entering for one moment more particularly into the nature of 
efind | his religion, I would beg leave to point out two peculiarities in it, 
the ff which, when taken in connexion with the character of the individual 
hon- himself, seem to me extremely striking. 

cou- § First, Lis religion was of a devotional nature. It was a religion 
ence, | which strongly interested his affections. I do not mean, that it was 
nany — made up of warm sallies or visionary raptures; or even that it habit- 
twe ff aaily indulged in strong and lively emotions of mind. Little do they 
roish know of a deep, and cherished, and lasting affection, who imagine 
man § that it consists in starts and passions, or lives in a perpetual ardeacy 
fore — and violence. But as the subject of these remarks was far from ev- 
less, ery kind and degree of this false or forced warmth, so did he equally 
edu- keep aloof from the error of men, who would resolve all religion into 
dis- f a mere system of dry and cold reason. His too was a religion of 
ted f reason, but it was also a religion of the heart. It was a religion of 
out warm attachment, and reverence, and gratitude, and trust. It was @ 
ral - religion that commanded him to love God with all his strength, and 
fea- his neighbour as himself; a religion that enjoined him to rejoice in 
ous the Lord alway ; a religion that told him of consolations in Christ, 





of the fellowship of the Spirit; a religion that persuaded by fear, 
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that constrained by love, that saved by hope, that provoked by ex- 
ample, that wrought by charity. 

I mention this as a very observable peculiarity, in a person so em- 
inently distinguished for thought, sedateness, and cool judgment, and 
who had adopted his religious principles, not from impulse or pas- 
sion, or mere force of education, but on the soundest reflection and 
fullest inquiry. And what shall we say, then, to those, who without 
any such reflection or inquiry, who, with intellects of not half his 
depth, or comprehension, or solidity, and perhaps with minds evi- 
dently led away by passion after passion, and vanity after vanity, the 
victims of impulse or the slaves of fancy, yet venture to condemn 
all warm and earnest piety as irrational and enthusiastic? If any 
such should be present, let me implore them to re-consider their 
Opinions, or rather their impressions, at the grave of him, whom we 
are mourning: to contrast his character with their own, and at least 
not to censure the principles which he professed, as wild, or rash, 
or visionary, until they have given the, subject the same cautious, 
sober, and heedful attention. 

The second peculiarity, which I would mention in his religious 
character, is this: that although he was of a very speculative, or (if 
I may use the word) philosophical turn of mind, his religion was 
whelly practical. He could indeed, when there was proper occasion, 
discuss the more speculative points of theology with great judgment, 
and he always did it with exemplary caution and humility, He 
well knew also, that Christianity has its mysteries—the deep things 
of God which wan in his preseut state must be content to see darkly : 
but he was extremely jealous of any thing that tended to convert reli- 
gion into a mere matter of speculative research, or a system of mys- 

ticism. In his eyes, it was something far higher: he saw that it is 
intended to regulate the heart, the temper, and the practice; that it 
is the armour to fortify us against principalities and powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickednesses 
in high places; that it is the renewal not of our intellectual, but of 
our moral and spirituai nature; that it is the conformation of man to 
the image of God, not in knowledge, but in holiness. Prayer, sub- 
mission, deep humility, strict self-examination, a diligent use of reli- 
gious ordinances, a careful reference of every action and feeling to 
the light of Scripture, a constant reliance on the influences of the 
Spirit, an union with Christ ;—these were in his view the essentials 
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of religion. He therefore so ran, not as uncertainly; he so fought, 
net as one that beateth the air; but he strove in all things, by the 
grace of God, to apply the great truths of the Gospel to his owa con- 
science and life. “He feared the Lord, and thought upon his name,” 
not as an object of curiosity or scientific research, but as on the 
name of his Maker, his Preserver, his Redeemer, his Intercessor, 
his Sanctifier, and his Judge. That name he held above every 
other: it was the object of his trust: it was to him a strong tower, 
in which he might take refuge, and be safe. 

But it is time that I finish the sketch which I have so feebly at- 


tempted. 


I canuot, however, dismiss it without observing, that in 


endeavouring to hold up bis character to your affectionate esteem, I 
am far from forgetting the imperfections that must attach to our de- 
praved nature even io its best mortal state. There is none good but 
one, that is God; and no man could be more sensible of this truth 
than he who is no longer with us. If, therefore, he attained to uu- 
common excellence, it was not because he was exempt from the cor- 
ruption that cleaves to man, but because, with humble dependence on 
Divine help, he earnestly struggled against it. Many, no doubt, were 
the secret eonflicts that he waged with evil inclinations, with the love 
of self, and the seductions of the world; and if in all these he was, 


through grace, more than conqueror, he would still have been content 
to throw himself on the mercies of his Saviour, as an unprofitable 


servant. 


This, rowever, seems to me only a stronger reason for cou- 


templating his character, in order that we may see to what heights 
this frail nature, in which we all partake, may be refined by pure- 
ness, by knowledge, by the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the 
word of trath, by the power of God. 


These were the helps, these the principles, these the influences 
which supported our brother, when, after a life expended ia the ser- 
vice of his Lord, he approached the dark valley, where the rich 


and the poor meet together.—His end was produced by a long and 


consuming illness; but an illness so dectitful in its operation, that till 


his last mortal day, his friends could scarcely persuade themselves to 


renounce hope. 


Yet it was a disorder, painful, and peculiarly har- 


rassing, especially to one of such diligent habits and so active a cast 


of mind. 


But it is impossible to represent adequately, the manner in 


which it was endured. Incessant restlessness and suffering; days 


of pain and irritation, and nights of watching aud weariness; the 
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perpetual glimpse of amendment as perpetually proving delusive ;— 
none of these things moved him. There was not a gesture or a look 
of impatience ; but his’ voice, his words, his couatenance, his manner. 
all bespoke unaffected humility ‘and resignation, aud even seemed to 
improve in suavity and amenity. as the malady gained ground. 

fu the earlier stages of his illness, he had little or no reason to ap- 
prehend danger; but the long though painful leisure to which he 
was reduced, and the formed habit of his mind, threw him much on 
acortemplation of the important topics connected with an eternal 
state. It was indeed a ground which he had often explored with 
care ; hor was it surprising to his friends to hear him observe, that 
his views-on these awful subjects remained unchanged. 

The malady, however, advanced though slowly, and still the 
irritation and the weakness, and the weariness increased ; and still 
there appeared no mortal symptom ; and still his friends hoped. But 
ihere is little doubt, that the patient bimself now felt that his com- 
plaint had inflicted an incurable wound. Although his understand. 
ing was totally unclouded, weakness now disqualified him for contin- 
ued thought ; and this incapacity for his favourite employment of 
mental exertion pressed on him sorely. But he knew whom he had 
believed : not a murmur passed his lips; benevolence and submission 
reigned on his countenahce, and his languid cye still sparkled at any 
intelligence favourable to the cause of religion. 


To Correspondents. 


tr 


One object of the Churchman’s Magazine is to convey information on the siat 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. The Editor, desirous o! 
making this Miscellany an extensive register of all facts relative to the improve 
ments and changes which take place in our communion, would respeetfally solicit 
the Right Rev. Bishops tofurnish him from time to time with accounts of their Or. 
dinations, Consecrations, Confirmations, ke. He would likewise request his Rev. 
brethren to transmit to him all ecclesiastical intelligence which may arise in ther 
resptetive vicinities. The formation of societies having for their object the ad 
vancement of piety, and the interests of the Church ; Institutions, removals, Con 
ventiona, ke, &c. will always be noticed with care in the pages of the Churehman’ 
Magazine. 

In consequence of not commencing our present volume with the beginning of the 
year 1815, we are induced toenlarge our numbers so as to give in four, the mat- 
ter usually given in six, in order that the third. volume of the new series may be 


Angust, will be > 


completed with the current year. Thenext number, for July and Aug 
published aboutthe middle of September 






















































